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“THE WORTH OF ALT APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Mvsio, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 


BE DEDUCTED. IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT 


RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Géethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS IN THE WORLD 
TO BE SOLD, 


SUITABLE FOR A 


CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, OR GRAND MUSIC HALL. 


Apply to the Publishers of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 





ANTED, an ALTO SINGER, for the choir of 


Magdalen College, Oxford. The duties are choral servicy twice a day 
during University Term, and portions of the vacations. Candidates must seud 
testimonials as to character and competency to the Rev. The Bursar, on or before 
ery pes 30th. The salary will not be less than £60. The successful candidate 
will be required to enter upon his duties on the 17th of October. 





a ° 
ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.—Polygraphic 
Hall, King William-street, Charing-cross.—TWO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS.— 
For One Month only, previous to Protessor Frikell’s departure on a provincial 
tour. Every evening at 8; Saturday afternoons at 3. Private boxes, one guines; 
box stalls, 5s ; orchestra stalis, 3s ; area, 2s.; amphitheatre, 1s. Places may be 
—- ‘a Polygraphic Hal], and at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
nd-street. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—THE GRAND VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT of the Season, for the Benefit of Mr. MANNS, 
Musical Director at the Crystal Palace, SaruRDAY Next, October 2nd.—The fol- 
lowing Artistes, amongst others, will appear: Miss Louisa Vinning, Madame Poma, 
Miss Stabbach, Miss Mahlah Homer, and Miss Laura Baxter; Mr. George Perren, 
Mr. Charles Braham, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Santley, Mr. Winn, and Herr 
de Fontauier.—So.o INsTRUMENTALISTS : Mr. Molique, Remenyi, and Mr. Svensden. 
The Orpheus Glee Union, and an efficient Chorus from the Royal Italian Opera, 
under the direction of Mr. Smythson,—Conductor, Mr, Aucustus Manns. 
Doors open at 10, Concert at 2.30. Admission One Shilling, or by Season Ticket ; 
Reserved Seats Half-a-Crown extra, which should be at once applied for at the 
Crystal Palace or at 2, Exeter Hall, wheve plans of seats may be seen. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—MDLLE. PICCOLOMINI’S 
FAREWELL TO ENGLAND.—Tuesday next, the 28th September, the 
“~ before lier sailing for America. 

RAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, comprising an unusual number of 
the principal features of her répertoire, the following solos being included, ‘‘ Ah, 
fors’ @ lui” (Traviata), “ Vedrai carino” (Don Giovanni), ‘‘ Convien partir” (Figlia 
del Reggimento) ; the duets with Signor Giuglini, ‘‘Il suon dell’ arpa angelicke” 
(I Martiri), and ‘‘Se fiato in corpo avete” (Matrimonio), in the Finale to Lucia, 
and also in the Brindisi in La Traviata. 

The Concert will also be supported by Signor Giuglini, who will sing the 
favorite romanza ‘‘Spirto Gentil” (La Favorita), and ‘‘Tu m’ ami” (When other 
por from Balfe’s opera (Zinyara), besides various concerted pieces with Signori 
Aldighieri, Rossi, and Caste. li. 

Conductors—Signor Arditi and Mr. Mauns, Doors open at Ten, Concert at 
Three, Admission by season tickets or by day tickets, if purchased on or before 
Monday, Half-a-Crown; by payment on this day Five Shillings; Reserved 
Stalls, Half-a-Crown extra. 4 

Plans of seats at the Crystal Palace, and at the Central Office, 2, Exeter Hall, 
where, as well as at the usual agents, tickets may be had. Remittances by cheque 
or post-office order to be payable to Mr. William Henry Dawson. 

Notice —Correct Books, with entire programme, to be had only in the Palace 
on the day of the concert. 

Information of Excursion Trains from various parts of the country, may be 
obtained at the Secretary’s office, Crystal Palace. 


MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE — THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON. 
14, EAST PLACE, KENNINGTON ROAD. 








ONSIEUR ALPHONSE VILLIN (de Paris) Importer 


of Italian, French, and German Strings for all Instruments, List of prices 
and samples forwarde: (free) on application. 

The celebrated ACRIBELES, now universally adopted by all Violinists, cannot 
be had GENUINE butat the above address of Monsieur A. Villin, sole and exclusive 
Wholesale Agent for the United Kingdom. 

ROMAN AND NAPLES S1RINGS (not to be surpassed) are sold by Monsieur 
Villin fully 15 per cent. cheaper than any other house in the trade in England. 





|NEW COPYRIGHT PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


WESSEL AND CO., 
18, HANOVER SQUARE. 





s. d 
STEPHEN HELLER—24 Nouvelles Etudes, Op. 24 (Ecole essentielle des 


Pianistes, Books 12, 13, 14,15) .. o4 «s ee - e- each 5 0 
Ditto Op. 89, ‘Im Waldund Flur,” Third Set of Promenades d’un Solitaire, 
6numbers... a es ae ee “a as each 2s. 6d. to3 6 
KULLAK—Op. 102, Romance inG .. an ae Pe ‘ad oe o #6 
Ditto Op. 103, ‘‘Hommage & la Princesse Royale Frederic Guillaume de 
Prusse” : 





1. “L’Etoiledu Poéme” es 4s 4 on o< & © 

2. “Vergissmeinnicht” (Thuringian Melody) .. oe nen @ 

3. ‘How sweet this lone vale” (Scottish Song).. eo eo 8 @ 

KETTERER—Op. 57, Elégie 3 la memoire de Frederic Chopin . eorS @ 

Ditto Op. 58, ‘‘Rose d’Hiver,” Romance sans paroles .. ee oe « 8 @ 

MAUSS (THEop.)—‘‘ Un moment de bonheur,” Recreation .. ee «a 2 ¢ 
LAMOTTE—Eight sets of Quadrilles, Polka-Mazurka, Redowas, Schottische, 

Varsoviana .. ee oe ee oe oe oe oe -- 2.to3 0 





WESSEL AND CO., 18, Hanover-square. 
Allen’s Ellustrated Cataloaue 


Of Portmauteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags 

with square openings, and 500 other articles for travelling, by -_ for twostamps. 
ALLEN’S PATENT SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAU, with four Com- 
artments. ‘ 

, ALLEN’S PATENT DESPATCH BOX, with and without Dressin 
ALLEN’S PATENT TRAVELLING BAG, with square opening. 
are the best of the kind yet invented. : 

J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room Furniture and 
Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 18 and 22, Strand. 





Case. 
hese articles 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


Dr. Mark begs most respectfully to announce that he ia open to engagements 
with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


ENTITLED 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, the 
whole forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irish, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, who play 
operatic selections, solos, duets, quartets, quadrilles, marches, and polkas; and 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
graruitcus general and musical education in order to illustrate his highly approved 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the country to 
excite an interest for and help to establish musical institutions called ** Con- 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 
great empire. 

All letters address, please, Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 































ANDREWS. “Thou art so near and yet so far,’ 
popular Lied .. ae > oe os 2 
AGUILAR (Emanu eL). | “ Sunse t glow” a 3.0 
“*BACHIANA,” select pieces (Preludes and Fug gues) from the Pianofor to 
works of John Sebastian Bach, not included in the forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues : 
No. 1. “Fuga Scherzando,” in A minor as ° oo 20 
2. Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach 20 
Both the atove have been ple ayed in public by Miss Arabella Goddard. 
BRISSAC (Jutes). “Bella Figlia” (the quartet from Rigoletto) 2 6 
5 “Quando le sere’? and ‘“‘Ah! fu giusto” (from Luisa : 
Miller) . eis gran ete 3 0 
BURGMULLER ({F.) ‘‘ Blanche » Polka Mazurka’ 2 0 
FUMAGALLI (A.) ‘‘ CLARICE,” the dana dh correct edition," “as played by 
Miss Arabella G ddard oe ee ° oe so £0 
GOMION (E. A.) ‘Elise,’ * Romance . eo és oo on és is 28 
HARGITT (C. J.) Three Lieder oline worte 3.0 
LINDLEY (R.) Caprice Boh@me, intro luciz nga popular Bohemian me ody. 4 0 
MONIOT (Eveene). ‘‘A Summer’s Day,” Romance es - 8 0 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN 


DAVISON 


AND CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS, 





PIANOFORTE. 


’ Réverie on aaaaanteatel 





| 


GREVILLE (The Hon. Mrs.): 
Grand March, with Introduction and ee _— — to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge .. . 
Idées Fugitives (in 8 books) : 
Book 1, dedicated to the Rt. Hon. Countess Kinnoull ce . 
Book 2, dedicated to Her Excellency the Rt. Hon. Countess Cowley 
Book 3 dedicated to the Rt. Hon. Lady Caroline Murray 
L’Amicizia, Notturno, dedicated to the Hon, Mrs. Edmund Phipps’ 
La Costanza, Notturno, d: dicated to the Rt. Hon. Lady de Ros 
Feuilles «’Automne, Valses, dedicated to Miss Cecilia Ellice ae 
Le Bien Venu, Valse Vz wie, dedicated to Mrs. Frances Fortescue we 
The Caroline, Polkas, dedicated to Mrs. Heneage Dering 
The Hampton Court, Polkas, dedicated to the Countess of Mansfield 
ge Waltzes, and a Galop ... rT 
t of Qu: idrilles, dedicated to Lady William Hervey * ve ee 
MW’ KORKELL (C.) Souvenir de Gluck (Armide) .. 
‘La Joyeuse,” Souvenir des Champs ‘By s6es 
OSBORNE (G. A.) ‘*Pauline,” Nocturne .. 


o- . oe o 





REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS, 


A COLLECTION OF 
QUADRILLES, WALTZES, POLKAS, &« &, 
FROM THE 
MOST POPULAR OPERAS 


PERFORMED AT 














THE THEATRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS, PARIS: 
s. d. 
1. ‘'Tromb-al-cazar,” Waltz ‘a 7" ve . ‘eo ee . 2 6 | 5. “Le Violoneux,” Polka ., 3 ba RY m4 at Se 
2. ‘*Réve d'une nuit d’6t6,” Waltz on ee ee oe ee ee . 2 8 6. “Une nuit blanche,” Quadriile ee oe as es a ae 
8. ‘‘Les deux pécheurs,” Waltz ‘ ‘ . - ‘ i a 3 6 7. “Vent du soir,” Quadrille .. ws ée ee : ee oe a 
4, ** Les deux aveugles,” Waltz a én is o 8 € 8. ‘Le Violoneux,” Quadrille .. es os oe -“ on -_ “ 
PIANOFORTE DUET. .. 
LINTER (Ricarvo), ‘Don Pasquale,” introducing the celebrated Serenade ‘‘ Com’ ? gentil” oe ee eo 5 
‘This is one of the most effective ducts that we have ever listened to. Liverpool Mail, 
TWO FLUTES AND PIANOFORTE. sv 
MINASI (Antonio). Venice,” duo on the ‘(Carnival of Venice,” dedicated to Walter Stewart Broadwood, Esq. .. «- ee o (5 


eke 
ADELAIDA. ‘The Cucko >” (“ Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove”) ., 3 


BALFE (M. W.) “ = not in love, remember,” 





VOCAL 


” a: a” (“I love the sunshine everywhere ”—Mary 
Howitt) 2 
sung with the ‘gre: atest écl: at 
a by Maile. Victoire Balfe as well as by Mr. Charles Braham 2 
* Oh, take me to thy heart again ?” - 2 
One of the most char ming melodies Mr. Balfe has ever  composed.”— eas 
Liverpool Mail. 


BRAHAM (Cuartes). ‘ Persevere, or the Career of Havelock” 8 0 
BRUCE (Enyest). ‘When I was young,” sung by Malle, Jetty de Treffz .. 2 6 
as “When first you shone before me,” sung by Madame 

0 





0 
0 | 
6 | HARGITT (C. G.) * To-morrow” (“Ob bright aud Joyous were the da Lys of 
9 2 


| 
| 


8 
GROSVENOR (S.) “I will go forth in the strength of the Lord God,” Thanks- 


giving Anthem for voices and organ. 
HALEVY (F.) “ Lord hear us we implore thee, ‘ Prayer from La Juive 
“He will be here” (Il va venir) 


childhood”) 


| Mf ma py era (G. A.) ‘ Paquita” (“ I love when the sun has set”) sung x by 


La Signora Fumagalli 
MEYERBEER, “This hi use to love is holy, } Serenade for 2 sopré sos, 2 altos, 
2 tenors, and 2 basses, without accompaniment in vocal score 
Separate vocal partseach .. 


oe 


| 

; . Borchardt = pe ia et The Lord’s Prayer (English and L: tin 3 w ords) for 80 rand, 

CRUWELL (Gorr.ies), “ Mournfully, sing. mot wnfully, * with violin or flute | ‘i alto, tenor, ona eng organ ad. lib. in eo ‘ 

- accompaniment . 2°68 Separate vocal parts each .. 
” Where is - sea,’ ’ With Violoncello or tenor accom- i ‘‘Here, here on the mountain, " Shepherd’ 3 ; song, with 
panime n 30] clarionet obbligato FA oe 
DESSAUER (J.) “Quick arise, maiden mine, a sung an Maile. Totty di deTrefiz 2 0 | Violoncello or violin to the above each . .- + 
ENDERSSOHN (M. ) Sweet little Jenny” ne 2 0 A “Near to thee,’? with violoncello obblig: ato .. 5s x 
weet 3 “My Mary” .. 2 0 | MONK (E.G.) ‘‘Go sit by the summer sea,” ‘i ‘F ée i 
STER 4 ALICE). ‘‘ Merrily, merrily shines the morn,’ "The skylank’ 8 song r, MOZART. ‘The very angels weep, dear” ° 
sung by Madame Rudersdorff Hf 2 0 | PECH (Dr. James). ‘‘Weeds and flowers” 
GREVILLE (The Hon. Mrs.) ‘‘Oh, T' would wend with thee, love” .. .. 3 0 | REICHARDT(A.) “Thou art so near and i yet 50 far x (one ‘of the most 
” Ditto as a duet for barytone and soprano er at ae popular songs of the day).. oo oo oe. oe . 
”» “Quand on me donnerait,” duet fur soprano ST. LEGER (S. G .) The old willow tree” on 
and tenor, oo es VIVIER (EvGENe), ‘‘ The Goat herd” (Ls schevricr) oe 

” Ditto as a Solo, with Guitar : accompaniment .. 1 0 > “The Exile” (L’Exilé).. 
” English War Song, ‘‘Who fears to die?’ The ve ‘The Fisherman’s Song” (Chanson du Pécheur) ee 
words by Alfred Tennyson an a8 » 22 - “When o’er the meadows green” (with Horn accom- 
” Ni ational Song, ‘‘ Now to Arms” 26 paniment), sung by Madame Viardot .. . oe 

GROSVEN . Mz ary 0" Shane, "Be ullad, dedicated to MissRowland 3 6 Violoncello part to ditto 3 oe oa ee 
} SNOR(S. ) “At carly day’s dawning,” May song He oo 2 6 | YARNOLD (Louisa). ‘The Troubadour’s Lament” ., an oe tas 

LONDON: 





DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 


DEPOT 


GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS, 
244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET, 
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MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Siz,—The article on musical criticism which appeared in 
your last week’s impression is a series of misrepresentations. 

“ Never”—you say—“ was musical criticism in this country 
at so low an ebb as at the present moment.” 

The exact contrary is the truth; for, until within the 
last twelve or fifteen years there was no such thing at all as 
musical criticism. We had in its place a sort of steno- 
graphic reporting, from which the amount of information 
to be obtained was confined to a record of “ encores.” 

“With the exception of two or three of the leading 
journals”—you continue—“the articles which proceed from 
the metropolitan press would reflect discredit on the smallest 
newspaper in the smallest provincial town in the three 
kingdoms.” 

Equally untrue. I presume by ‘‘leading journals” you 
mean the morning journals, which you have done well to 
except, seeing that, in the majority of instances, their musical 
notices are contributed either by professed musicians, or by 
men who have made music the study of their lives, and 
whose opinions, for that reason alone, are entitled to respect. 
But these gentlemen are fully able to defend themselves, if 
necessary, even against Zhe Musical World. 

Having absolved the “leading journals,” generally, it 
would have been as well to strengthen that act of clemency 
by a certain observance of moderation in your censure of the 
rest. Accusations levelled indiscriminately, and unsupported 
by argument, degenerate at last into mere “billingsgate.” 
The first paragraph of your leader may be compared to the 
ravings of an inebriate fish-fag, who, blind and staggering 
under the influence of alcohol, is unable to distinguish friend 
from foe, but whose vituperation falls happily just as in- 
nocuous as it is aimless and obstreperous. 

What organs of public opinion, may I ask, do you include 
under the head of “various London journals?” Which of 
them in particular is amenable to the charge of “incre- 
dible ignorance,” “abnegation of all the graces of style,” 
“defiance of reasoning” (is that a grace of style’), and other 
offences “hardly pardonable in the loosest and roughest 
penny-a-liner?” Am I to assume from the preamble—in 
which you magnanimously spare “two or three of the lead- 
ing journals’—that your diatribe is intended for the entire 
press of Great Britain? Am I to understand that putting 
aside The Times and The Morning Post—or The T'imes, The 
Morning Post and The Daily News (“two—or three”)— 
every serial—daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly—is open 
to such wholesale condemnation as the following :— 

“ Not only do the notices of music betray no acquaintance whatsoever 
with the art, but they almost invariably betoken an ignorance of the 
commonest rules of plain writing, to say nothing of style, manner, 
diction, and logic.” 

Taking you aw pied de la lettre, I presume there is no 
alternative ; in which case I beg leave to suggest that your 
arrogance is only equalled by your want of perception. The 
great “ Quarterlies” frequently contain articles on music with 
indications enough of “style, manner, diction, and logic,” to 
warrant their republication in the columns of The Musical 
World. But to say nothing of these giants, I would call 
attention to The Spectator, The Examiner, The Saturday 
Review, The Atheneum, &c. (it is needless to multiply in- 
stances), from whose musical notices even yourself, Mr. 
Editor, might learn some of those “graces of style,” the 
absence of which pains you so much in others, 





Even supposing this were not the case, there is nothing 
more unbecoming in a professed journalist, no matter what 
his special department, than the practice of attacking jour- 
nalism in print. It is befouling one’s own nest. Had you 
performed your self-imposed task in such a manner as to 
satisfy impartial readers of the soundness of your views, and 
your ability to promulgate them, you would still figure in 
no worthier light than that of an amateur scavenger. But 
you have lamentably failed in your attempt to shine at the 
expense of your brother-labourers in the field of periodical 
art-literature, After a flourish of trumpets summoning the 
whole of them to battle, you are compelled to fall foul of 
The Shields Gazette! Out of the mountain convulsed by 
your logic has issued, not a mouse, but a fly—an apt image 
of the greatness of your wisdom. 

“Those who dwell in glass-houses should not throw 
stones.” The old saw is well illustrated by yourself—Mr. 
Editor. ‘You are merry about the “ graces of style ;” pray 
admire one or two examples of your own :— 


“We must, at all risks, find room for as much of the affirmations 
on Acis and Galatea, and Eli, as we can possibly insert.” 


Here is a pretty pleonasm—here a grace of style! You 
must, “at all risks,” find room for as much as you can 
insert / If you had found room for more you would have 
been a cleverer editor than I believe you—for in my judg- 
ment you were never born to play upon the sistra, but rather, 
as a bully-gladiator, (“quem de ruind Arena dimisit”) to 
fraternise with the Amphitheatralia Pegmata. 

Another “ grace ;” 

“At present, however, we shall content ourselves with the inclosure, 
number two, which was sent us this week, and which it will be seen, 
reflects as severely on provincial criticism, as the excerpia given 
above does on our own metropolitan.” 


This is as much as to say that the article from The Shields 
Gazette reflects severely on Zhe Shields Gfazette—which, i 
should think, was scarcely intended by the writer. 

You are fond of the word “perfunctory,” and are in the 
habit of applying it to whatever may not happen exactly to 
hit your own taste. Allow me then to suggest that, under 
the circumstances, the concluding paragraph of your leading 
article is the very beaw idéal of “perfunctory,” and this 
notwithstanding the egotistical swagger that accompanies 
it. As you are evidently proud of your qualities as a 
“scribe” you will probably reperuse it with satisfaction :— 


“ Our sole desire and aim is to inculcate on proprictors, managers, 
directors, and editors of newspapers, that the talents and accomplish- 
ments required for the office of musica! writer are as many and as great 
as those demanded for the dramatic. To criticise an opera or an 
oratorio is not less difficult than to criticise a tragedy or a comedy. We 
will not just now insist that a profounder knowledge of the subject is 
necessitated in one case than in the other. An equality of power and 
acquirements is all we contend for at present.” 


No doubt—Mr. Editor—“ proprietors, managers, directors, 
and editors of newspapers” will feel infinitely obliged for this 
portrayal of the qualifications of a perfect musical critic ; but 
before you contend for their recognition in your own person 
—at least with any hope of success—you should study to 
become more familiar with the amenities of the literary 
calling, “to say nothing of style, manner, diction, and logic.” 
And with this suggestion, honestly meant for your benefit, I 
beg to subscribe myself, 

A Conrrisutor To ‘‘ THE SHIELDS 





Shields, Sept. 21st, 1858, GAZETTE.” 
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A GROWL NOT QUITE GROUNDLESS. 
(From the Literary Gazette.) 

Drury Lane THeatre.—Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr, W. Har- 
rison have commenced their second essay in this large house, 
which was re-opened on Monday evening with The Rose of 
Castille. The cast of the principal characters was the same as 
at the Lyceum last winter; there was a crowded attendance, 
and the whole performance was honoured by unbounded applause 
and encores too numerous to specify. About the opera itself— 
one of Mr. Balfe’s weakest—and its exceedingly silly libretto, 
there is nothing new to say. At the same time, we may confess 
to some astonishment that an English audience can be found to 
sit through three long acts of dreary commonplace with such 
undisturbed equanimity, laughing at jokes of the most vapid 
and senseless description—ex. gra., Mr. G. Honey’s continual 
reiteration of the interrogatory, “Why didn’t you suy so at 
once?” pronounced, too, in a dialect of his own invention, which 
is by no means funny—and recalling the singers at the end of 
each act as though the latter had been a company of Marios, 
Bosios, Albonis, and Sims Reeveses, engaged at their best in the 
execution of a lyrical and dramatic masterpiece. It is impos- 
sible to imagine anything more inane than the plot of The Lose 
of Castille, unless it be the verse and prose dialogue into which 
it is distributed. Nor is it surprising that Mr. Balfe should 
have fallen short of his usual standard with such materials to 
work upon. 

Now that the managers of the “Pyne and Harrison English 
Opera” have made profession of faith in a printed circular, it is 
time to offer a word or two of counsel, lest in the end these 
honest speculators, who set forth claims to consideration in 
many respects preposterous, should deceive both themselves and 
the public. The following paragraph is an example of wholly 
unfounded assumption :— 

“The question of the popularity of English opera may now be looked 
upou as settled. The flattering results of last season, and the continued 
and undiminished success which has followed the Pyne and Harrison 
English Opera Company ever sincc, throughout their long provincial 
tour, sufficiently prove that the British public are prepared to patronise 
the opera of their native land, when placed before them in a fitting 
manner.” 

The words we have italicised insinuate :—first, that English 
opera was never popular until Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
recrossed the Atlantic, after a long period of artistic vagabond- 
age, to open shop in Wellington-street, Strand; and secondly, 
that until the glad event thus specified our British public were 
not inclined to patronise any enterprise with English opera for 
its preferred object. It is scarcely necessary to insist that both 
propositions are manifestly untrue. English opera was popular 
long before either Miss Pyne or Mr. Harrison were born, and 
has never failed to attract when presented in a respectable man- 
ner. The paragraph above quoted ignores, with unblushing 
effrontery—or, if the framers prefer it, with an ingenuousness 
that verges on stupidity—the entire musical history of this 
country, from Purcell, through Arne and Bishop, down to 
Barnett, Loder, Macfarren, and Balfe. Have Miss Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison never heard of any of these composers? Have 
they forgotten that Mr. Balfe—upon whose Rose of Castille (the 
only work from an English pen for which the public is indebted 
to them) must of course be based the singular claim they set up— 
had already written more than a dozen operas, beginning with 
The Siege of Rochelle in 18352 We wish success to the new 
undertaking, but if the spirit of puffery be allowed to preside 
at the counsels of the direction, we shall not be justified in pro- 
phesying it. And yet what but the spirit of puifery could have 
suggested such vain-boasting as is involved in the extract we 
have cited, and in the subjoined magniloquent and pretentious 
paragraph : 

“The ambition of the present management has long been the esta- 
blishment of English Opera wpon a firm and permanent basis. 'They 
trust they may not be deemed presumptuous or premature in believing 
that—thanks to the liberal patronage already bestowed upon their 
endeavour:—the foundation has been laid. Encouraged by this belief, 
they look forward to such n continuance of public favour as will enable 


them to rear the goodly edifice until it reach tioz j 
0 de tegen h aes: ly edifi each proportions worthy of the 





The plain interests of truth compel us to retort that Miss 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison were both “presumptuous and pre- 
mature,” when committing such inflated twaddle to paper. 
“The foundation has” not “been laid.” Far from it. The “firm 
and permanent basis” upon which to establish a national opera 
must be constructed of other materials than those with which 
the Lyceum management went to work last year. A French 
comic opera, a chef-d’ceuvre in its way,* defaced by interpolations 
of the most heterogeneous character; a grand romantic lyric 
tragedy,t little short of massacred ; the faded feathers of Don 
Cesar de Bazan, and the tambourine of Maritana dusted and 
brought to light; and to conclude, a new operat set to an English 
“version,” or rather parody, of one of the very worst specimens 
of Parisian manufacture, constitute the history of that first 
campaign which has emboldened Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
to address the public in such a strain of self-glorification and 
bombast. 

After this sounding preamble we come to business. The 
pledges for the season are set forth with considerable typo- 
graphical effect; and the following declaration evinces a strong 
determination not to mince matters :— 


“For the coming season, at Drury Lane, Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. W. Harrison have spared no exertions to obtain the very highest 
available English talent ; and they confidently trust that the result of 
their endeavours will enable them to present every opera with a com- 
pleteness and excellence in all respects worthy of a national under- 
taking.” 

“The very highest available English Talent”—to take the 
managers at their word—is thus represented : 

“The Operatic Company will comprise the following celebrated 
arlistes :—Miss Louisa Pyne, Madlle. Pauline Vaneri, Miss Susan 
Pyne, Miss M. Prescott, and Miss Rainforth. Mr. F. Glover, Mr. J. 
G. Patey (his first appearance on the English stage), Mr. Bartleman, 
Mr. Kirby, Mr. T. Grattan Kelly (his first appearance in England), 
Mr. GeorgeHoney, Mr.A.St.Albyn, Mr. J. Terrott (his first appearance), 
and Mr. W. Harrison.” 


Now of all the so-called “ celebrated artistes,’ one alone has 
attained eminence—Miss Louisa Pyne. The rest, setting aside 
that old public favourite, Miss Rainforth, are either beginners, 
mediocrities, or “ unknowns.” “The celebrated” Mr. J. Terrott 
(whose ‘first appearance,” announced with such naiveté, would 
seem to leave his celebrity an open question), “ the celebrated” 
Mr. Kirby, idem Messrs. J. G. Patey, and T. Grattan Kelly, the 
former of whom makes “his first appearance on the English 
stage,” the latter “his first appearance in England” (a dis- 
tinction without a difference), are one and all strangers to us, 
even by name. Mdile. Pauline Vaneri appeared during the 
memorable parformances of Italian Opera given under the 
direction of Mr. E. T. Smith at Drury Lane Theatre, in the 
summer; but she only played once (in Lucrezia Borgia), and can 
hardly, on the strength of that single essay, be entitled to the 
epithet “celebrated.” Nor would it be easy to find vouchers 
for the celebrity of the other “artistes” (why not artists ?), 
unless Mr. W. Harrison’s position as manager (which his rank 
as tenor singer does not) invests him with the privilege of being 
enrolled in the lists of fame as “the celebrated Mr..Harrison.” 





But as we are neither desirous of flattering Mr. Harrison, nor 
of inquiring too curiously into his artistic status— 


“ Nil nimium studeo, Cesar,§ ubi velle placere 
Nec scire utrum sis albus an ater hono—” 


we may pass to other matters, Amongst the pledges for the 
season is a new opera, written expressly for the Drury Lane 
management “ by the most popular of living English composers, 
Mr. M. W. Balfe,” whose fea of Castille had such “a highly 
flattering run” (a “ flattering run” is good) at the Lyceum, and 
to whom the prospectus thus further alludes :— 

Another triumph achieved since then by Mr. Balfe for the cause of 
native music, it may not be out of place to mention as a matter of 





* Auber’s Diamans de la Couronne. 
+ Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, 








t The Rose of Castille. 
§ Harrison. 
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congratulation—the successful production of his celebrated Bohemian 
Girl at Her Majesty’s Theatre.” 


If not altogether “out of place,” the above at any rate sorts 
inconveniently with the “firm and permanent base” upon which 
Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison lay claim to have established 
“English Opera ;” and therefore had perhaps better have been 
left to serve for a paragraph in Mr. Lumley’s next issue. The 
much-talked-of opera, Rip Van Winkle, by an American com- 
poser—Mr. George Bristow—is also to be produced; and in 
order that the “ goodly edifice” reared by the joint-managers 
may have every chance of “reaching proportions worthy of the 
land which it adorns,” an English version of the masterpiece of 
Herr Flotow*—which, we are coolly misinformed, was “the 
great triumph of the last season at the Royal Italian Opera”— 
is in preparation. The distribution of the dramatis persone in 
Martha farther shows what weight should be attached to the 
assertion of Miss Pyne and Mr, Harrison that they “have 
spared no exertions to obtain the very highest available English 
talent.” For Tagliafico (Lord Tristan), we have Mr. George 
Honey ; for Graziani (Plumket), Mr. J. G. Patey; for Zelger 
(Sheriff), Mr. T. Grattan Kelly ; for Nantier Didiée (Nancy), 
Miss Susan Pyne ; for Bosio (Martha), Miss Louisa Pyne; and 
for Mario (Lionel), Mr. W. Harrison. 

The most unobtrusive paragraph relates to what, next to Miss 
Louisa Pyne herself and Mr. Balfe’s new opera, are the very 
strongest points of the prospectus; we mean the band, the 
chorus, and Mr. Alfred Mellon. The band consists of 50 per- 
formers, whose names are guarantees of efficiency; the chorus 
of 40 picked voices from the Royal Italian Opera. The engage- 
ment of Mr. Mellon is thus modestly proclaimed :— 

“The management have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, whose acknowledged ability, and great care as conductor, con- 
tributed so greatly to the excellence of the ensemble last season, will 
maintain his position as Conductor and Musical Director for the 
present season.” 

The director of the music, we suppose, does not come within 
jo ated of celebrities—for which he is by no means to be 
pitied. 








A WORK OF SUPEREROGATION. 
(From Punch.) 

Mr. Harrisoy, the vocalist, writes a sensible and satisfactory 
letter to the papers, stating that no accident can ever occur at 
Drury Lane Theatre, in case of a panic,as Miss Pyne and he 
have ordered so many passages and doors to be opened that the 
house can be emptied in ten minutes. While crowded houses 
are drawn by Mr. Balfe’s capital music, these precautions are 
desirable. But we think it was needless for the management 
further to provide for emptying the theatre by getting up 
Martha. : 

A STRANGE JUMBLE. 
To the Editor of the Daily News. 

Siz,— On Saturday evening lest I went to the Surrey Music Hall, to 
hear that sublime oratorio, Tie Messiah. At the entrance I found it 
was postponed. Nevertheless, 1 went into the Hall, as I was told the 
usual eoncert was going on, and you may conceive the disgust I felt at 
witnessing a bespangled street mountebank balancing a something on 
his chin, and afterwards throwing up lighted torches, as they do balls, 
to the music of some half-dozen instruments. I felt grieved that this 
was substituted for The Messiah, and I reflected that on the very spot 
where stood this mountebank, in a few hours would the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon preach the Gospel. Dancing followed, which was kept up till 
12 o’cloek, the dawn of the sabbath; and the dust of the feet of these 
casino dancers was scarcely laid, and the smell of tobacco had hardly 
left the building, when the pulpit was placed where just before stood 
the mountebank. This cannot be right. I am, &e., -P. 

Sept. 20. 

[The shareholders in the Surrey Gardens, like the inhabitants 
of the vicinity of that ry of public amusement, have cause to 
regret the secession of M. Jullien, The incident described by 

. P. is only one of many others equally deplorable, which 
when M. Jullien held sway were simply impossible—Ep. M. W.] 


* Martha, 








THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(Continued from page 599.) 


Tue Festival of 1802 commenced a new epoch in the history 
of these celebrations. Before that time the operations of the 
committee, though energetic and in the main well-directed, had 
not possessed that completeness, nor been attended by that 
success, which can only be given and secured by the labours of 
one qualified person, bent on realising in the performance of one 
great task the ambition of a whole life. That person was found 
in our lamented townsman Mr. Joseph Moore. This gentleman 
had rendered much assistance in planning and conducting the 
Festival of 1799, but it was not until 1802 that he was placed 
virtually at the head of the committee as their counsellor and 
director. From this time until the period of his death he devoted 
himself with unvarying assiduity to the Birmingham Musical 
Festivals, and from the moment he undertook their control, these 
meetings acquired rapidly and steadily increasing importance, 
both as regards their influence upon the development of Musical 
Art, and the assistance they afforded to the funds of the Hospital. 
The President for 1802 was the Earl of Dartmouth, the father 
of the noble Earl who has accepted the presidency of the 
approaching Festival, and whose family have always been ranked 
amongst the warmest and firmest supporters of both the Hospital 
and the Festival. At the meeting in 1802 (which commenced on 
the 2nd of September), the practice of devoting two mornings to 
miscellaneous concerts of sacred music was disused, and while 
as usual the Messiah was retained as the chief source of attrac- 
tion, Haydn’s oratorio of the Creation was performed on the 
Thursday for the first time in Birmingham, and, as might have 
been expected, it excited enthusiasm only second to that mani- 
fested for Handel’s masterpiece. The remainder of the sacred 
music was selected exclusively from the works of Handel, and 
his compositions likewise furnished the chief portion of the even- 
ing concerts, at one of which was performed a selection from 
Acis and Galatea. The principal singers were Madame Dussek, 
Miss Tennant, Miss Mountain; Messrs. Braham, Knyvett, Elliott, 
and Denman. Mr. F. Cramer was the leader of the band, which 
was composed of the best trained performers in the kingdom, 
reinforced by the gentlemen of the Birmingham Private Concerts. 
The chorus was greatly enlarged, and was judiciously strength- 
ened by selections from the metropolis, from the Lancashire 
Choral Societies, and from the Worcester and Liclifield Choirs. 
The whole orchestra consisted of more than one hundred per- 
formers. The gross receipts amounted to £3,829, of which the 
Hospital received £2,380. The pecuniary result shows at a 
glance the benefit derived from Mr. Moore’s management, the 
sum received being more than £1,200 in excess of that taken on 
any previous oceasion. One or two entries in the minutes for 
this year throw a curious light on the manners of our forefathers. 
Much care was expended by the committee in providing good 
eating and drinking for the persons attending the Festivals, but 
it was also an object to procure these necessary refreshments at 
a reasonable charge. Accordingly the committee agreed that 
ordinaries should be prepared at the two principal taverns—the 
Stork and the Shakspeare— but that the charge should not 
exceed 5s. per head, “ including malt-liquor ;” and it was further 
decided that not more than 9d. per hea! should be paid for tea 
at the ball. So determinedly indeed were the committee bent upon 
laying in a good stock of provender, that a month before the 
Festival they directed their secretary “to write to Lord Dudley’s 
steward, to ask whether his Lordship means to send any venison 
against the oratorios.” It is to be hoped that the secretary 
framed his letter in terms a little more polished than those of 
the resolution. From the circumstance that a similar application 
was made at the next Festival we infer that this was actually 
the case, and that the venison was duly sent and eaten. Ata 
future period, as the attendance at the Festival became larger, 
the demands of the committee were extended, and the Earl of 
Aylesford and Mr. Heneage Legge (of Aston Hall) were laid under 
contribution for a supply of the “savoury meat.” Following out 
the plan adopted in 1802, the band and chorus were still further 
increased at the Festival of 1805, vocalists of great renown were 
engaged, and the lists of composers from whose works selections 
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were made was extended so as to include Mozart, as well as 
Handel and Haydn. No oratorio besides the Messiah was per- 
formed, the place of a second sacred drama being supplied by a 
selection from the Creation, and the choicest morceausx of Handel’s 
less known oratorios. Novelty was imparted to the performance 
of the Messiah by the introduction of Mozart’s accompaniments. 
At this Festival the people of Birmingham had for the second 
time the gratification of hearing that great English singer Mrs. 
Billington, who was the principal vocalist. She was supported 
by Miss Fanny Melville and Mrs, Vaughan (the Miss Tennant 
whose name has been mentioned in connection with preceding 
Festivals). The chief male singers were Messrs. Harrison, 
Vaughan, W. Knyvett, and Bartleman. Efforts had been made 
to engage Bartleman for the preceding Festival, but he had 
taken offence at some fancied insult on a former visit, and in 
reply to the committee’s application he complained that he had 
“been ill-used,” and insinuated the propriety of an apology. 
The committee answered by demanding first an explanation, 
and then an apology from the complainant himself, but Bartle- 
man does not appear to have given either, and the negotiation 
for his services dropped through. He was, however, too eminent 
a vocalist and too great a favourite in Birmingham to allow of 
his being passed over a second time, and so the “ apology’— 
offensive to both parties—was quietly dropped, the committee 
probably contenting themselves with the reflection that it is in 
the nature of popular singers to give themselves unnecessary 
airs. In 1805, for the first time in the announcements of the 
Festivals, the name of the conductor was published—the gentle- 
man who held that responsible post being Mr. Greatorex. The 
Festival commenced on the 2nd of October, under the presidency 
or stewardship of the Earl of Aylesford, and the patronage of all 
the principal nobility and gentry of the district. The proceeds 
were unusually large, and fully justified the liberal spirit dis- 
played by Mr. Moore—the gross proceeds being £4,222, and 
yielding to the Hospital a profit of £2,202 17s. lld. Of the 
gross sum not less then £1,056 was received at the performance 
of the Messiah, a circumstance which in itself sufficiently exem- 
plifies the firm grasp that sublime work had taken on the affec- 
tions of the musical public. 

Gathering strength from the success of its predecessors, the 
Festival of 1808 excelled them all, both in its attractions and in 
its unprecedented pecuniary results, Like the meeting of 1805, 
it was not held until the beginning of October, instead of at the 
end of August, when it took place under the presidency of Lord 
Guernsey, the present Earl of Aylesford. For a third time 
Mrs. Billington worthily headed the lists of vocalists, her prin- 
cipal supporters being Messrs. Hawkins, Master Simeon Buggins 
(a local musical prodigy), Mrs. Vaughan, and Messrs. Braham, 
Vaughan, Goss, Elliott, and Sig. Naldi. The conductorship was 
assigned to the celebrated Dr. Crotch, one of the most remark- 
able musicians of the age, of whose extraordinary ability a suf- 
ficient proof is afforded by his having at the early age of twenty- 
one taken the degree of Doctor of Music at the University of 
Oxford, an honour unprecedented for so young a man. The 
Messiah and the Creation were the oratorios performed ; the 
latter being compressed into two parts, in order to allow of the 
performance of an organ concerto by Dr. Crotch, and a selec- 
tion from Jephthah, admirably adapted to display the special 
powers of Mrs, Billington and Braham. The band and chorus 
were increased to two hundred performers, the largest body ever 
previously assembled out of London. The Birmingham Oratorio 
Choral Society, which had been organised that year by the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Mr. Moore, added greatly to the strength 
and efficiency of the chorus. The total receipts at this Festival 
were £5,411, and the profits £3,257. 

The Festival of 1811 commenced on the 2nd of October, and 
was presided over by the Earl of Bradford, who kindly placed 
his services at the committee’s disposal, in consequence of the 
Marquis of Hertford, the president of the Hospital, being unable 
to attend. Great difficulty was prstornr tens 4 in fixing a time 
for the meeting. The first week of October was selected, but 
Mr. Macready could not give up the theatre for that period, 
because it wus the fair week, and consequently the most profit- 
able portion of his season, Mr, Macready was too good a friend 





of the Hospital to be treated as Mr. Yates had been on a former 
occasion, and the Festival days were changed to the last days in 
September. But then a new difficulty occurred. Lord Bradford 
could nut come, because he had engaged to go to Oswestry races. 
The only course left was to get the time for holding the fair 
altered, and this having been done all parties were satisfied— 
Mr. Macready could play on the fair days, Lord Bradford could 
go to Oswestry, and the Festival could be held in October as 
originally arranged. Hitherto the committee had been satisfied 
with getting a simple rector, or at most a dean, to preach the 
opening sermon; but they now aspired to a higher church 
dignitary, and were fortunate enough to obtain the services of 
the Bishop of Worcester. Still more fortunate, no doubt, they 
counted themselves in being enabled to engage Madame Catalan, 
who with Madame Bianchi, Miss Melville,and Miss Jane Fletcher, 
headed the female vocalists ; whilst the male singers included 
the names of Braham, William Knyvett, Vaughan, Harris, 
Bellamy, and Signor Tramezziani. Amongst the instrumentalists, 
Cramer, Robert Lindley, Ashley, and Moralt held their accus- 
tomed places, while Dr. Crotch was succeeded as organist and 
conductor by Mr. Wesley. The band and chorus numbered two 
hundred and five performers, The Messiah was given on the 
second morning, and realised upwards of £1,6U0 ; the music for 
the other morning performances was selected from the oratorios 
of the Redemption, the Creation, Judas Maccabeus, and Israel in 
Egypt. Tt is remarked as a feature of special interest, that 
“Sig. Tramezziani will sing the celebrated song that he sang at 
the cathedral in Lisbon, before the Court, on the day of general 
thanksgiving for the expulsion of the French from Portugal.” 
The Festival was again successful beyond all precedent, the 
gross proceeds being £6,680, and the profits £3,629. Madame 
Catalani gave a donation of £52 10s, Madame Bianchi of £21, 
and Mr. Braham of £26 5s. There can be no doubt that in a 
great degree this success was owing to the engagement of Cata- 
lani, who was then in the full blaze of her triumpant career, and 
to hear whom the provincial amateurs displayed as much eager- 
ness as had been manifested by their brethren in London. 

It naturally resulted from Madame Catalani’s former success 
that she was again engaged at the Festival of 1814, where Miss 
Stephens (the present Dowager Countess of Essex) made her 
first appearance. The difficulties attending the engagement of 
this lady caused the committee much anxiety, and it was not 
until the Marquis of Hertford exerted his personal influence 
that Mr. Harris, the Covent-garden manager, consented to allow 
Miss Stephens to appear at Birmingham. Miss Smethurst, Miss 
Travis, Miss Stott, Mrs. Vaughan, and Miss Russell, were the 
principal female singers. The male vocalists were Bartleman, 
Vaughan, Knyvett, Elliott, Denman, and §. Buggins, the con- 
ductor of the local Choral Society. The band was fuller than on 
any former occasion, and the Festival was again placed under 
the conductorship of Mr. Greatorex. The Earl of Plymouth was 
the president, and it is observed by the journals of the day, that 
the attendance of the nobility was much greater than at any 
former Festival. The music performed was the Messiah, part of 
the Creation, and a selection from the works of Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Pergolesi, and other composers. The proceeds (including 
donations trom several of the vocalists) amounted to £7,144, and 
the profits to £3,131. 

Tn 1817 the Festival was deprived of Mad.Catalani’s services by 
her absence from England ; but Miss Stephens was again engaged, 
and was assisted by Mad.Camporese (who had acquired consider- 
able reputation from her recent successful débd¢ at the Opera 
House in the Haymarket), Mrs. Salmon, Miss Jane Eletcher, 
Mrs. Vaughan; and Messrs. Bartleman, Bellamy, Hobbs, W. 
Knyvett, Vaughan, and Braham. Mr. Greatorex again officiated 
as conductor and organist, and Mr. Weichsel succeeded Mr. 
Cramer as leader of the band. The duties of president were 
undertaken by the Earl of Warwick. The performances included 
the Messiah (which produced nearly £2,000), part of Haydn’s 
Seasons, part of Mozart’s Requiem, and selections from Beeth- 
oven’s Mount of Olives, &c. At one of the evening concerts was 
performed a scene of Mozart’s opera of Don Giovanni, and on 
the same evening “concertos” were played by Drouet on the 
flute, Weichsel on the violin, and Lindley on the violoncello, 
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The Festival commenced on the Ist of October. The receipts 
amounted to £8,746, of which the profits were £4,296. Such a 
result must have been eminently gratifying to the committee, 
inasmuch as the malicious act of a disappointed candidate for 
employment had nearly inflicted serious injury on the meeting. 
About the middle of September, when visitors were making 
their arrangements to come to Birmingham, a report appeared 
in the London papers that fever was making dreadful ravages 
at Birmingham. The report exercised much influence on the 
public mind; but happily the committee were enabled to con- 
tradict it on high medical authority, and the ill effect was happily 
averted. It is worthy of note, that in 1817 the patronage of the 
Royal family was first extended to the Birmingham Music 
Meeting, the Duke of Sussex having allowed the committee to 
use his name, His Royal Highness, had, indeed, formed an 
intention to be present, but private circumstances hindered him 
from carrying his intention into effect. 

With the year 1820 the Festivals took a much higher position 
than they had ever previously attained. On the motion of 
Mr. Joseph Moore, it was resolved by the committee “that the 
next music meeting should be conducted on the grandest possible 
seale, in order to afford the highest musical treat which the 
present state of the art in this kingdom will admit.” In con- 
formity with this resolution, Mr. Moore submitted a plan for 
extending the Festival from three days to four, and for holding 
one ball instead of three as usual. An essential portion of 
Mr. Moore’s plan was also to engage the very highest vocal and 
instrumental talent, equal to the performance of the choicest 
masterpieces of the greatest composers. The scheme drawn up 
by Mr. Moore was adopted by the committee, who proceeded to 
enlist, so far as was possible, the support of all the influential 
persons whose residence in the neighbourhood or interest in the 
musical art rendered them accessible. The Earl of Dartmouth 
consented to act as president, and the Bishop of Oxford to preach 
the sermon, but as the Festival was fixed for the 3rd of October 
and following days, neither the Earl nor the Bishop were able to 
be present, both of them being detained in attendance at the 
trial of Queen Caroline, whose defence was opened by Mr. 
Brougham on the very day the Festival commenced. Never- 
theless the interests of the Charity did not suffer, the Earl of 
Dartmouth manifesting his interest in it by sending a liberal 
donation, and by obtaining permission for several members of 
the King’s private band to be present as performers. On Tues- 
day, October 3, the Festival began with full choral service at 
St. Philip’s, the whole choir of one hundred and thirty voices 
assisting in the service. On Wednesday morning part of Haydn’s 
Seasons was performed, with words newly-arranged by the Rev. 
Mr. Webb, a clergyman formerly resident in Birmingham. On 
Thursday the time-honoured Messiah was given, and on Friday 
a selection of sacred music, including the Reguiem of Mozart, 
which it is stated in the announcements “has never yet been 
perfectly executed in this country, owing to the want of some 
wind instruments, of which, by the gracious permission of 
his Majesty, the managers have been allowed to avail them- 
selves from the Royal Household Band.” On Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings there were miscellaneous 
concerts at the theatre, and on Thursday evening a dress 
ball took place in the same building, when nearly fifteen 
hundred persons were present. Not only was the scale of the 
Festival thus greatly extended, but the performers engaged were 
more numerous than usual, Miss Stephens, Madame Vestris, 
Signora Corri, Mrs. Salmon, Miss D. Travis, Miss Fletcher; and 
Messrs. Vaughan, Knyvett, Bellamy, Beale, King, Evans, and 
Goulding, together with Signors Begrez and Ambrogetti, formed 
a phalanx of vocalists who could not then be excelled. 

Led by Cramer, Spagnoletti, and Mori, the instrumentalists 
formed an equally powerful body, including nearly every notable 
performer in the kingdom. The whole were placed under the 
conductorship of Mr. Greatorex, whose previous services appear 
to have secured to him the confidence of the committee. The 


peretery result amply justified the adoption of Mr. Moore’s 
old and liberal policy. The total proceeds were £9,483, a higher 
sum by £1,000 than had been previously received, and the 


profits were £5,000, an amount which has only twice since been 
exceeded, 








The successful experiment of 1821 emboldened the committee 
to resolve that in 1823 they would “ make the performances finer 
and more perfect than any that have taken place in the kingdom.” 
With this view engagements were entered into with Madame 
Catalani, Miss Stephens, Mrs. Salmon, Miss Travis, and cther 
less known lady vocalists; and with Messrs. Braham, Vaughan, 
Knyvett, Bellamy, Signor Placci, &c. The instrumentalists 
included every available musician of note. The performances 
consisted of full choral service on the 7th of October, in which 
all the principal singers took part; a new sacred drama, entitled 
Gideon, selected from Winter’s celebrated Timoteo, part of The 
Seasons, part of Mozart’s Requiem, and selections from a Mass 
by Jomelli, and from the oratorios of Judah and Israel in Lipp. 
The Messiah was of course performed as usual, and as this 
oratorio has never been omitted at a Birmingham Festival, it 
should be understood, even where not mentioned by us, to have 
always formed the most prominent feature of each triennial 
meeting. On the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings 
miscellaneous concerts took place; Thursday being as usual 
reserved for a ball. The president for this year was Earl Talbot 
but owing to an unhappy circumstance the Festival was deprived 
of the benefit of his presence, and many other persons of rank 
and influence were compelled to absent themselves. The event 
to which we allude was the death of the Earl’s daughter, the 
wife of the Earl of Dartmouth. This lady died at her father’s 
seat at Ingestre on the Saturday before the Festival, Notwith- 
standing this drawback, and the occurrence of unfavourable 
weather, the performances realised the unexampled amount of 
£11,115, and produced to the Hospital the sum of £5,806. 


(To be continued.) 








MOZART’S SON. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Miuay, 14th Sept., 1858. 

Sirn,—Either I, or your printer, made a sad mistake in the 
letter respecting “Mozart’s Son,” in your journal of the 4th 
inst., Which has only just come under my notice. 

I meant to state that it was not true that he was in a state of 
poverty; instead of which, it stated that “it is not true that he 
is not suffering from poverty.” The other part of my letter thus 
forms a complete contradiction to the first assertion, and must 
make your readers think “ your Milan Correspondent” a very 
stupid person. ; 

I might have committed such an error in my letter, from 
haste, but I can scarcely think I did, as, within an hour of 
writing it, I learnt from the very best source (viz.: the bankers 
who paid Carlo Mozart the money) that he has already received 
from Paris upwards of eight thousand frances on account of the 
“ droits d’ auteurs” recently established in his favour as the son 
of the great composer. You are liberty to mention this cireum- 
stance, for the correctness of which I can safely vouch; and 
pray also be kind enough to relieve me from the stigma I at 
present lie under—of contradicting my own statements in the 
space of half a dozen lines. 

Your Miran CorrEsPONDENT. 





Yankee Doopie.—The National Intelligencer says tnat the 
following letter has been received by a gentleman of Washington 
from the Secretary of Legation at Madrid : 


 Maprip, June 3. 

“ My Dear Srr,—The tune ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ from the first of my 
showing it here, has been acknowledged by persons acquainted with 
music to bear a strong resemblance to the popular airs of Biscay, and 
yesterday, a professor from the North recognised it as being much like 
the ancient sword dance played on solemn occasions by the people of 
San Sebastian. He says the tune varies in those provinces, and pro- 
poses, in a couple of months, to give me the changes as they are to be 
found in their different towns, that the matter may be judged of and 
fairly understood. Our national air certainly has its origin im the 
music of the free Pyrenees; the first strains are identically those of the 
heroic Donza Esparta, as it was played to me, of brave old Biscay. 

* Very truly, yours, 
“ BuckineHamM SM1TH.” 
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MUSICAL JUBILEE AT COBLENTZ. 
(From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung.) 

A sEconp musical festival will take place at Coblentz, on the 
9th and 10th of October, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Musical Institute, founded in 1808 and supported by the 
state. It was formerly under the direction of Herr Anschiitz, 
but is now under that of Herr Lenz. Handel’s Samson is the 
work selected for the first day. The chorus will contain 290 
persons from Coblentz alone, and this number will be increased 
to 250, by amateurs in the surrounding places, especially Neuwied. 
The orchestra will consist of 130 instrumentalists, Samson will 
be preceded by Beethoven’s symphony in C minor. The follow- 
ing is the programme of the second concert, on Sunday, the 10th 
October :—Part I.—1. Symphony No 4, in D minor, by Robert 
Schumann ; 2. Tenor air (not yet definitively selected); 3. Scene 
from the third act of Gluck’s Orpheus (Madlle. Schreck, from 
Bonn) ; 4. Gesangscene for the violin, by L. Spohr (Herr Otto 
von Kénigsléw, from Cologne); 5. Second finale from Don Juan, 
with the concluding movements. Part II1—6. Four songs, by 
the Kilner Minnergesang-Verein ; 7, The overture to Zuryanthe, 
by C. M. von Weber; 8. Tenor air (still undecided); 9. Bass air 
from the Creation; and 10, Mendelssohn’s finale to Loreley. 

The solo singers already engaged are Madlle. Shreck, named 
above, for the alto parts; Madlle. Augusta Brenken, for the 
soprano parts; Herr Ernst Koch, of Cologne, for the tenor part 
in Samson; and Herr Carl Hill, from Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
as bass. Madlle. Derrtz, of Cologne, was also requested to lend 
her services, but was unable to do so in consequence of previous 
engagements. The assistance, likewise, of a former member of 
the Institution, now one of the first tenors in Germany, is 
expected. 


Leeps Frstivau.—The following donations have (according 
to The Musical Gazette) been presented to the Leeds General 
Infirmary by artists engaged at the recent Leeds Festival:— 
Dr. W. 8. Bennett, £20; Miss Arabella Goddard, £21; Mr. and 
Mrs. Weiss, £10 10s.; Mr. Sims Reeves, £10; Miss Dolby, £10; 
Mrs. Sunderland, £5 5s.; Mr. Wilbye Cooper, £5 5s.; Mr. 
Winn, £5 5s.; Mrs. Calverley, £10. 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Under the 


Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. —On Monday, 
September 27th, and during the weck, Her Majesty’s servants will perform Balfe’s 
opera, THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. Principal characters by Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Susan Pyno, Miss M. Prescott; Mr. F. Glover, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. George 
Honey, Mr, Bartleman, and Mr. W. H. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
To conclude with a grand Ballet Divertissement by Mdlles. Zilia Michelet, Pasquale, 
and Morlacchi, with a numerous corps de ballet. The band of fifty performers, 
and the chorus of forty voices, selected from tle Royal Italian Opera. Acting- 
managers, Mr. William Brough and Mr. Edward Murray ; Stage-manager, Mr. E 
Stirling. Doors open at seven, commence at half-past. Stalls, 6s.; Dress 
Circle, 5s. ; First ditto, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 1s. 6d.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.; Upper 
ditto, 6d. ; Private Boxes, #5 s., #4 4s., £3 3s., £22s., #1 11s. 6d , 1 1s., and 
(for two persons), 10s. 6d. Box-office open daily from eleven to five, ander the 
direction of Mr. E. Chatterton. 





FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES 


AS MANAGER OF THE 
ROYAL PRINCESS’'S THEATRE. 
HIS THEATRE will open on Saturday next, 2nd 


October, with the farce of DYING FOR LOVE. To be followed by the 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, which play will be performed for a fortnight, and then 
withdrawn for the production of Shakspere’s Historical 'l'ragedy of KING JOHN 
which will be revived on Monday, 18th October. ; : 


KEAN 





2 


(GREAT 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Joun Douctass, 


Immense excitement at the East-end in consequence of the appearance at this 
magnificent theatre of the greatest English tenor, Mr, Sims Reeves. Crowded 
houses. Delighted audiences, Production of the beautiful opera of THE 
BOHEMIAN GIRL, withall iss original effects. On Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, to commence with the grand opera of THE BOHEMIAN GIRL: Thaddeus, 
Mr. Sims Recves; Devilshoof, Mr. H. Corrie; Count, Mr. Wailworth; Arline, 
Miss Fanny Ternan ; Queen, Miss Lavine. On Thursday, a grand opera, in which 
Mr. Sims Reeves will appear. On Friday, the close of the all-absorbing engage- 
meut will be celebrated in a succession of musical novelties, in which Mr. Sims 
Reeves will be supported by the greatest artis!s of the day, for the BENEFIT of 
Mr. Sims Reeves. ‘The splendid Band of the Princess’s. Conductor, Mr, Isaaczon. 


To conclude with a romantic drama, 











TO THE PUBLISHERS OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Allow me to inform the readers of the Musical World that 
I am not answerable for the leading article in your last im- 
pression (on the subject of musical criticism in England), 
and that I totally dissent from the views it maintains. A 
reply has been addressed to me personally, of which, in defe- 
rence to the writer, who considers himself unjustly aggrieved, 
I forward you a copy for publication. At the same time, it 
is hardly necessary for me to add, that I just as much dis- 
approve of the tone adopted by “A Contributor to the 
Shields Gazette” as of that assumed by the author of the 
aggressive essay which provoked his reprisal, However 
good an argument may be, such a manner of enforcing it is 
highly objectionable. 

IT am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

J. W. Davison. 
Sept. 20, 1858. 
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In another column will be found an article, borrowed from 
a contemporary (Zhe Literary Gazette), which embodies, 
perhaps in language somewhat too forcible, the opinions 
entertained by a great many amateurs respecting the “Pyne 
and Harrison” speculation at Drury Lane Theatre. 

The readers of Zhe Musical World necd not be reminded 
that we are favourable to this, as we have been to all under- 
takings of the kind. The thing is to make English Opera a 
fixture in the Metropolis. When that is effected there will 
be time enough for criticism. 

We are not prepared to dispute a single assertion of our 
contemporary. Nearly the whole, if not quite the whole 
if what he says is more or less true. But the article is 
certainly mistimed. Granted, that the Lose of Castille is not 
a Bohemian Girl, nor even a Castle of Aymon; granted, Mr. 
Harrison is not a Sims Reeves, and that the Drury Lane com- 
pany, Miss Pyne excepted, presents anything rather than a 
brilliant catalogue of names; granted, these and a dozen 
propositions of the same kind, the real question at issue remains 
untouched. Are we to have an English opera established 
in London, or are we not? We sincerely hope (and willingly 
believe) the former; and for this reason, if for no other, feel 
disposed to use such influence as we possess in encouraging 
every attempt that may lead to something better. We do 
not require to be told by Zhe Literary Gazette what have 
been the sins, whether of commission or omission, with 
which the Pyne and Harrison management may be justly 
charged; but we are convinced that to comment upon them 
with severity at this moment is rather to injure than to 
benefit the cause which every lover of music should have at 
heart. 

Further, The Literary Gazette, which is beginning to 
acquire both circulation and importance under its new 
management, will do wisely not to inaugurate a fresh era of 
prosperity by emulating Zhe Atheneum and The Saturday 
Review. Two barking watch-dogs in the musical press are 
enough for all intents and purposes. 

To conclude, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr, W. Harrison 
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have had the example of Mr. Alfred Bunn before them, by 
which, if they disdain to profit, it will be at their own cost 
in the end. Such a “shoppy” system cannot be revived. 
The public has had a surfeit of it. 








“WueEn I perceive a man,” writes Sir W. Bridges,* “in- 
capable of deriving pleasure from more than one style of 
composition, and dogmatising on its exclusive merit, I pity 
his weakness and despise his presumption. When he narrows 
his curiosity either to what is old or what is new, when he 
confines his praise either to the dead or to the living, though 
in both cases he is ridiculous, perhaps his folly is more 
evinced in the last.” It would be curious to inquire into 
the origin and growth of prejudice; how it first rose in the 
mind; how, like a fast-growing plant, it vegetated and 
flourished and spread its branches and towered on high and 
shot downwards and became ineradicable. The metaphysician 
might busy himself with speculations as to whether it was the 
natural offspring of some peculiar mental qualification, or 
the adventitious consequence of independent circumstance— 
whether, in short, it was born with the mind, or sprung 
from accident. Some minds are capable of entertaining 
only one idea at a time. In such prejudice finds a fertile 
soil for its growth, Others are by nature stubborn and 
inflexible, and what they have once received persist in to 
the ‘exclusion of every secondary consideration. These are 
more dangerous than the former, inasmuch as there is less 
to hope from contumacy than incompetence. Example is a 
great encourager of prejudice, since few are capable of think- 
ing for themselves, and education too frequently confirms our 
weakest prepossessions. The true critic is he who can see 
every colour on the prismatic spectrum without being fasci- 
nated and blinded by any individual ray. Inclination or 
disposition may lead him to select one hue before another as 
the object of his admiration, but he will not allow preference 
to merge into fanaticism. 

The lover of music may congratulate himself that prejudice, 
that darkest foe to true appreciation, is dying a natural death 
in this country, and that the day is not far off when talent of 
every kind will meet with due acknowledgment. Time 
was—and that not very long since—when young England had 
very peculiar notions respecting the fine arts,and more particu- 
larly music ; when Beethoven’s later works were considered the 
efflorescences of adisordered brain, and when it was looked upon 
as an act of exceeding condescension to bestow praise on 
Guillaume Tell. Some members of the musical profession in 
London patted Rossini on the head and affirmed, that his last 
opera was capital, making, of course, all necessary allowance 
for want of learning, profundity, and sublimity. Before 
Guillaume Tell was written the author of the Barbiere was 
treated most scurvily; his very name offended the nostrils of 
the learned pundits, and when he was in London, his presence 
was avoided by them asa plague. “If certain musicians of 
that day,” exclaims a writer of authority, “walking along 
Regent-street, happened to hear that Rossini was in Cramer’s 
shop, they would have crossed to the other side.” It is not 
many years ago, since we ourselves heard the term “ dis- 
graceful” applied to the introduction of Rossini’s overture 
to The Siege of Corinth at the Old Philharmonic. No doubt 
this feeling against Rossini originated in prejudice. His 
extraordinary reputation, the reception of his works at the 
Opera, almost to the exclusion of every other composer, the 
idol worship of the aristocracy, the adulation of the public, 
and the infatuation of his admirers, naturally rendered him 





* Censura Literaria, vol, viii., p. 214, 








disagreeable to a class of men, sensitive to a fault, whose 
works were known to be neglected, and whose persons were 
considered to be overlooked. That the prejudice in this 
instance was tinctured with jealousy is more than probable. 

The appreciation of the French public differs widely from 
that of the English. French audiences desire to be entertained 
merely, Let their ears be tickled and their hearts touched— 
voila tout. They go to theatres and concerts simply for 
amusement, and expect neither knowledge nor teaching 
in places of recreation. Hence oratorios, symphonies, and 
other large orchestral and elaborate works, generally bore 
them, while such operas as Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, and Fidelio, as demanding greater attention 
than “listening by the ears,” are caviarve to their under- 
standings. We doubt even if Guillaume Tell, although 
performed so frequently at the Grand-Opéra, pleases them 
entirely. It is too comprehensive and grave for those 
lovers of the brilliant and the dazzling. Fashion, however, 
in this instance, sways the public feeling, and an acquired 
love for the composer, who, by devoting the greatest effort 
of his genius to their national theatre, and by living among 
them so many years, almost naturalised, or denaturalised, 
himself, has exercised no little influence in recommending 
the work of the master. For the mere Parisian public, Za 
Juive, or La Favorite, possesses, we are inclined to believe, 
as many attractions as Guillaume Tell, and the Huguenots or 
the Prophéte more. There is, however, no affectation in the 
likings or dislikings of our lively and impressionable neigh- 
bours: what they prefer they acknowledge, and what is dis- 
pleasing they do not hesitate to repudiate. The public of 
Paris includes to a large extent the professional body. The 
people and the musicians breathe together, consort together, 
and think together. The expression of a public opinion is 
almost invariably that of the artistic confraternity. 

Now all this is very different in England. Musicians-and 
the public, in many instances, as far as regards opinion, are 
separated as wide as the poles. Crowds rush to the theatres 
to hear Verdi’s operas ; English musicians will not tolerate 
Rigoletto, the Traviata, or the Trovatore. Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater enchants the multitude and is coldly received 
by the dilettanti. If the public were allowed their 
choice, Verdi would reign supreme at the Italian 
houses ; if the followers of the art had power to order 
matters, he would be banished altogether from the country. 
From this antagonism of sentiment, however, good arises, 
Frequent discussion and consideration compels the amateur 
to doubt the supremacy of his idol, and induces the connois- 
seur to be more generous in his strictures. Better far 
this clashing of impressions and judgments which leads 
to such important results, than that conciliating and hand- 
in-hand indifference, which may tend to unanimity and good 
fellowship, but is hardly constituted to further the interests 
of music. Better far prejudice with a fair prospect in view, 
than apathy and toleration from which no advantage is likely 
to follow. 


THE PHILHARMONIC DIRECTORS FOR 1858-9, 
(Concluded from page 554.) 


G. F. Anderson, Esq. 

F. B. Jewson, Esq. 

— Williams, Esq., 
(Principal Clarinet to Her Majesty). 

Joseph Calkin, Esq. 

J. Clinton, Esq. 

H. J. Griesbach, Esq. 
M, C. Wilson, Esq. 
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REVIEWS. 

“TWENTY-FOUR STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE.” 

McKorkell. Addison, Hollier, and Lucas. 

Tn his capacity of an able and useful labourer in the cause of 
sound musical instruction, Mr. McKorkell has, more than once, 
won and merited hearty commendation in these columns, The 
“Twenty-four Studies” before us, nevertheless, are, we think, 
superior to any of his previous contributions to the instrument 
of his choice. No young pianoforte player can study them with- 
out profit. Not only are they excellent, judged from a mechani- 
cal point of view ; as musical compositions they are equally 
engaging. Each study, besides addressing itself to some special 
mechanical object, has a marked character of its own; while all 
are written with an elegance and correctness that betoken the 
practised musician, and cannot fail to elicit the sympathy of 
those amateurs who prefer good music to bad. 


By Charles 





‘ ApsrntT Frienps.” Romance sans Paroles, for the Pianoforte. 
By W. H. Holmes. R. Mills. 


Although “sans paroles,” this graceful and highly-finished 
little piece speaks with an eloquence which requires no words to 
make it understood. Its only fault is its brevity, for there is 
enough in the principal theme (the moderato—page 2) to admit 
of considerable development. Mr. Holmes has written nothing 
more charming and at the same time unpretending. The more 
such bagatelles the better. They not only entertain but refine 
the taste of the player. 





“WHO CAN SHE BE?” Song. Written by Thomas Moore: Composed 
by Walter Maynard. Cramer, Beale and Chappell. 


Mr. Walter Maynard has been more than usually successful in 
this song. The sentiment of Moore’s well-known stanzas is 
happily caught, and the music, without aiming at any high flight, 
happily steers clear of the ordinary track. The transition into 
A flat, on the words, “ Her shape in dreams,” besides being good 
in itself, gives a certain importance to the song without being 
obtrusive. The return to the original key, too, is well managed, 
and introduced so as to aid the expression of the poetry. 


Mabie. Piccotomini and a troop of opera artistes have taken 
berths for New York on board the Vanderbilt steamer, North 
Star, which leaves Southampton for America on the 30th inst. 

Map. Anna Bisnop, after making an artistic tour which 
extended well nigh round the globe, has returned to London, 
She was last in England in 1846. 

MEvERBzER has passed some days at Baden-Baden. 

Tae Hacur.—At the National Fetes, lately celebrated, a 
cantata by M. Gevaert, words by M. Victor Prilleux, was executed 
before the Royal family at the theatre —Le Guide Musical. 

Lrrps.—The meetings of the British A ssociation, which are now 
being held in the Town Hall, have attracted large audiences. On 
Thursday evening a Conversazione took place, when the following 
selection of pieces were played on the organ by Mr. Sparks por 

1, Grand Offertoire—Lefébvre Wely. 2. Larghetto from the Sym- 
phony in D—Beethoven. 3. Marcia Funebre — Lindpaintner. 4 
Pastoral—Kullak; Fuga—Spohr. 5. Wedding March—Mendelssohn., 

RESULT OF THE Leeps Festivai.—a<As we stated on Saturday, 
the Festival has been eminently successful. No record has been 
kept of the precise number attending each performance, but we 
understand the average has been about nineteen hundred. Ac- 

commodation was provided for two thousand, and the hall was 
quite full on Thursday and Friday evenings, and on Saturday 
morning, the attendance at each of the other performances being 
nearly eighteen hundred. The total receipts have been about 
£7,500, and the expenditure is estimated at. £6,000, leaving a 
balance of £1,500. In addition to this amount, however, se veral 
of the principal artists contributed sums amounting to £150; 
and the People’s Festival, on Saturday evening, realised about 
£200 net, making a gross total of £1,850 in aid of the funds of 
the Infirmary —Leeds Mercury, 











M. Hector Berttoz has arrived in Paris. 

Tue New ApbEtpHI will be ready for opening the first week 
in December. Although not to appearances progressing very 
rapidly, every material connected with the interior is preparing 
in its various department, so that when once the roof is lodged 
the work will proceed most magically. 

Tue Lonpon Potynymnian Cuo1r.—This society, established 
for the practice and performance of part-music by male voices, 
and which created considerable sensation in musical circles last 
season, recommenced its weekly rehearsals on Thursday, 16th 
instant, in the Throne Room, Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate. A 
proposed enlargement of the society having been made known, 
several gentlemen presented themselves as candidates for mem- 
bership. To complete the required number the ranks will 
remain open for a short period. The director, Mr. William 
Rea, inaugurated the season with an address to the members, 
which was received with great applause. 

TopMorpDEN.—The members of the Musical Union Society 
gave their first concert, for the seAson, in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Todmorden, on Monday evening week, to a numerous audience, 
This society has been striving for some time to introduce into 
our neighbourhood the highest order of musical art. The first 
and second parts of Haydn’s Creation, and a miscellaneous selec, 
tion were performed. The principal vocalists were Miss Law- 
Messrs. J. Lord, R. Lord, A. Wild, and J, Chadwick. Principal 
instrumental performers:—flute, Mr. Stanworth; oboe, Mr. 
Jonson; violoncello, Mr. Wadsworth. The band was efficient. 
Mr. Baran was the leader. On the whole, the performance, as 
regards native talent, was one of the most successful that has 
taken place at Todmorden.— Halifax Guardian. 

Rocuester.—On Thursday evening week, Mr. James Towns- 
end, late M.P. for Greenwich, having taken to the stage, made 
his first appearance at the theatre here, and met with a most 
enthusiastic reception from a very large audience. The cha- 
racter he chose for the occasion was that of Richard the Third. 
Upon his first entrance he was greeted with loud and prolonged 
cheers and applause; the latter being frequently repeated 
throughout the play, at the conclusion of which he was hon- 
onred with a call before the curtain, where he met with the 
same enthusiastic cheering and applause as at first ; in fact, we 
do not recollect such a demonstration of feeling in favour of an 
actor in this theatre. Taken as a whole, his performance was 
admirable. At times we thought he dropped his voice too 
much, rendering himself scarcely audible, but no doubt he will 
overcome this when he gains more confidence. He was much 
better in the second and third acts, and was letter perfect 
throughout, having evidently well studied his part. His make- 
up was splendid, an amateur observing he had not seen one 
equal to it since he saw Edmund Kean perform Richard. At 
the conclusion of the play it was announced that Mr. Townsend 
would appear on Tuesday evening in the character of Othello, 
which was the signal for more cheering aud applause.—Rochester 
Gazette. 

Gurrnsty.—The promised concert of Mr. Frederick Chatter- 
ton, the harpist, took place at the Assembly Rooms, on Tuesday 
evening, in presence of an audience which comprised most of the 
connoisseurs of the island. It is needless to particularise Mr. 
Chatterton’s performances, although were we to make a selec- 
tion we should take his execution of the “Souvenirs de Bellini,” 
which created the greatest sensation. Mr. Chatterton was 
assisted on this occasion by Miss Eliza Hughes, from, we believe, 
the Royal Academy of Music, who achieved a decided success. 
Miss Hughes is gifted with a voice of much richness, volume, 
and freshness. It has evidently been well and carefully culti- 
vated in a good school, and consequently her singing possesses a 
high degree of merit.—Guernsey Journal. 

Monmoutu.—Two concerts of sacred and secular music— 
styled by the projectors “Grand Anglo-Italian”—were given on 
the morning and evening of Tuesday the 14th instant, at the 
Borough Court. The singers were Madame Chierici, Mrs. R. 
Paget, Mr. Henry Morgan, Signor Chierici, and Mr. R. Paget, 
and Mr. S. Naylor presided at the pianoforte. ‘The concert took 
place under the patronage of Colonel Vaughan and the officers of 
the Royal Monmouthshire Militia, 
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NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
(From Zhe Morning Star.) 


Tue brief annual engagement of Mr. Sims Reeves, the justly 
celebrated tenor—our English Mario (with not a little, by the 
way, of the vocal refinement of Rubini, united to the passionate 
vigour of Tamberlik), and the legitimate successor of the elder 
Braham—may be regarded as the East London Musical Festival, 
and—the enormous and universal excitement it creates taken 
into account—with just as much claim to notice as any of those 
great provincial music meetings to which our contemporaries 
periodically devote so many columns. Mr. John Douglass, the 
enterprising manager of the National Standard Theatre, if we 
are not misinformed, pays Mr. Sims Reeves an almost unpre- 
cedented sum for twelve performances, but that he has invariably 
found the speculation as profitable and lucrative as it is spirited 
is evident from the result. The fact that Mr. Sims Reeves 
is the most popular singer of the day, without excepting any 
one of the great foreign vocalists, is unquestionable. His name 
is everywhere a tower of strength. No provincial festival can 
dispense with his aid, for, as is well known, he excels just as 
remarkably in sacred as in secular music. At the Crystal 
Palace, where the musical undertakings are at times so gigantic 
as to approach the fabulous, Mr. Sims Reeves is always the 
surest attraction. At Exeter Hall, the master-works of Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Rossini, and, last not least, 
Mozart, find in him their most versatile, ready, and effective 
interpreter. In short, the services of this gentleman are just as 
well appreciated by the renowned conductor, Costa, as by the 
indefatigable organists who find his co-operation wholly indis- 
pensable in sustaining the position and fortunes of those yearly 
assemblages of the cathedral choirs, which are at once a solace 
to charity and an advantage to art. This universality of ac- 
uirement—this intimate knowledge of every style of music, 
rom the sublime oratorio to the simple entertaining lyric inter- 
lude—is a peculiarity which places his talent apart from that 
of contemporary artists. Mr. Sims Reeves—and every English- 
man who loves the divine art should be proud that such distinction 
can be claimed by a compatriot—can say to the foreigner what 
no foreiyner can say to him: “I can play Edgardo, Fra Diavolo, 
and Florestan (Fidelio) as well as any of you; but not one of 
you can sing ‘Comfort ye my people,’ ‘The enemy said I will 
pursue’ (Jsrael in Egypt), and ‘Love sounds the alarm’ (Acis 
and Galatea), letting <b ‘The Death of Nelson,’ and all the 
incomparable ballads and sea-songs of the immortal Tom Dibdin, 
as well as I.” He would not say so, it is true, being too genuine 
an artist to boast of his achievements; but he might say so, 
and with none to contradict him. Another conspicuous element 
in the genius of our English tenor is its adaptability to delight 
and entrance the multitude. To the man of nerve and sinew 
who, thanks to the spread of musical taste all over this great 
empire, prefers laying out his modest spare cash at an opera or 
a concert, rather than waste it (and his own energies) at the 
tavern, the talent of Mr. Reeves is just as welcome and just as 
intelligible as to the wealthy aristocrat and high-born dame, 
who, though in their hearts affecting the alien, are, nevertheless, 
forced to admit the superiority of our countryman. The popular 
voice is above such prejudices—prejudices that, even in the time 
of The Spectator, were justly ridiculed by Addison and Steele. 
The popular voice is unanimous in praise of our genial and 
admirable native singer. The moment he appears he is recog- 
nised with a shout of delight. On Saturday night, for example, 
when the National Standard Theatre was absolutely crammed 
to suffocation, and the opera of Guy Mannering was given, the 
memorable exclamation of Edmund Kean, after one of his finest 
and most striking histrionic achievements, “Sir, the pit rose at 
me!” was forcibly recalled. When the popular favourite ap- 
pened, in the well-known costume of Henry Bertram, the pit 
iterally rose at him—ay, and the gallery too, while the more 
dignified occupants of the boxes applauded with an earnestness 
and vigour that baffled description. Sucha reception could only 
have been accorded to one who is unexceptionably the man of 

age. 

The opera was performed generally in that careful and efficient 
manner to which Mr, John Douglass has long accustomed his 








patrons. Miss Fanny Ternan was really a charming Julia 
Mannering, Mr. James Johnstone, a quaint and humorous 
Dominie Sampson, Miss Lavine a more than respectable Lucy 
Bertram, and Mrs. R. Honner a picturesque and imposing Meg 
Merrilies. Of course, however, all attention was concentrat 
in the hero of the night—the joy caused by whose long-expected 
visit was ouly dashed by one shade of regret, owing to the un- 
avoidable absence of his cara sposa—of Mrs, Sims Reeves, that 
excellent artist, whose voice has been so appropriately styled 
“sympatica,” and whose musical abilities place her among the 
most finished lyric performers of the day. But as the indomi- 
table Grisi often sings and acts her very best when Mario (which 
occasionally happens) is “out of sorts,” so Mr. Sims Reeves was 
evidently resolved to “dédommager” the audience for the ab- 
sence of his accomplished partner. He never sang better— 
never with greater sweetness, power, and impassioned expres- 
sion. His unequalled voice was in splendid condition, and 
everything he did was applauded with acclamations. The 
graceful ballad, “ Be mine, dear maid,” the engaging and melo- 
dious “Pretty Jane” (both given with exquisite feeling and 
touching simplicity) and the arduous and dramatic “ Death of 
Nelson "—Mr. Reeves’s delivery of which revives the traditions 
of Incledon and Braham, were all rapturously encored, and two 
of them repeated, in such a manner as to elicit renewed demon- 
strations of unbounded satisfaction. In short, the performance 
of Mr. Sims Reeves was a series of triumphs from beginning to 
end, The audience, jammed together closely as they were, 
literally “ packed,” seemed never tired of applauding, while the 
object of their enthusiasm was never tired of exerting himself, 
so as to merit the flattering ovations accorded him. 

That the new engagement of Mr. Sims Reeves will bring 
with it a new lease of prosperity to the zealous and —s 
director of the National Standard Theatre, is thus place 
beyond the reach of doubt. 








BLOOMSBURY COUNTY COURT. 


IMpUDENT FRAUD UPON A PIANOFORTE MaNUFACTURER, AND 
AtLuGeD ForGrry.—Brown v. HannaBuss.—Mr. Brown, a respect- 
able old gentlemun, who has for a great many years carried on the 
business of a pianoforte manufacturer, at No. 74, Great Portland- 
street, brought this action on Saturday last, against a lodging-house 
keeper, to recover £6 10s., the value of a pianoforte case, wrongfully 
detained by the defendant.—In the month of December, last year, a 
Miss Hartley, who was lodging with the defendant, called at the 
plaintiff’s place of business in Great Portland-street, and arranged with 
him for the hire of a piano, at so much per month. The plaintiff made 
inquiries, and thought he should be safe in lending the piano, and on 
the 23rd of December, 1857, he sent it to the defeudant’s house, when 
a memorandum was signed, of which the following is a copy:—“I 
hereby engage not to detain for rent, or on any pretence whatever, the 
pianoforte now sent by Philip Brown, of 74, Great Portland-street, to 
Mr. Hartley, of 14, Upper Cumming-street, Pentonville, residing in my 
house; and I undertake to deliver the same, whenever he may demand 
it, to Philip Brown or his order. Hacey Hannasuss.”—This memo- 
randum was not signed in the presence of the plaintiff's man, but was 
taken from him into a room, where he supposed the defendant to be, 
and brought back signed. Matters went on thus till the month of 
June, during which time the plaintiff could not get one farthing for the 
hire of his piano. He, therefore, applied for its return, and the de- 
fendant thereupon set up a lien upon it for rent due from the Hartleys ; 
and one day, about that time, he, without the knowledge of the defendant, 
took out the whole of the inside of the piano, and let it down out of the 
window to one of his men. The case, valued at £6 10s., still remained. 
The plaintiff then made a second and formal demand for the case, which 
the plaintiff declined to give up, on the double ground that the signature 
to the memorandum referred to was a forgery, and that he had a claim 
for twelve weeks’ rent, at 18s. per week.—After hearing the evidence 
embodied in the preceding statement, his honour said he was of opinion 
that the case, but for one circumstance, would have been one of great 
hardship upon the plaintiff; and it might serve as a warning to the trade 
generally to take care, and have such memorandums signed in the actual 
presence of themselves or their men. After some further remark, the 
judge said it was shown that at the time the demand was made by the 
plaintiff in July the defendant claimed to keep the article for rent then 
due. If the defendant had carried that expressed intention into effect 
at once it would have barred the plaintiff's claim, The fact was, how- 
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ever, that the distraint did not take place till three weeks ago; and it 
could not be tolerated, and it was not the law, that landlords should 
be at liberty to retain property, on the ground that they may, at some 
indefinite time, distrain such property for rent due to them. His 
verdict would, therefore, be for the plaintiff, for the full amount, with 
costs. 





CHARACTERS OF THE DIFFERENT KEYS. 
(From Dwight’s Journal of Music.) 
Concluded from page 608. 

“C major—is entirely pure. Its character is that of innocence, 
simplicity, naiveté, child-language. A minor—pious womanliness and 
tenderness of character. 2 major—serenity and repose. D minor— 
melancholy womanliness, breeding spleen and vapours. B flat major— 
cheerful love, clear conscience, hope, longings for a better world. G 
minov—dissatisfaction, annoyance, worrying over a frustrated plan, 
fretful chafing of the bit; in a word, rancor and discontent. J? flat 
major—tlie key of love, of devotion, of intimate communion with God; 
expressing, by its triple signature, the Holy Trinity. C minor—decla- 
ration of love, and at the same time, the lament of an unhappy love. 
All the yearning, languishing, sighing of the love-intoxicated soul lies 
inthis key. A flat major--the sepulchral key. Death, the grave, 
corruption, judgment, eternity, lie in its compass. F minor—profound 
melancholy, funeral lamentations, the moans of deepest anguish and 
yearnings for the grave. D flat major—a squinting key, degenerating 
both in joy and sorrow. It can laugh, but not smile; it cannot how), 
but can at least mimic weeping. It is therefore only possible to repre- 
sent very unusual characters and sensations by this key. B flat minor 
—a singular fellow, clad mostly in the garment of night. He is rather 
sulky and rarely puts on a pleasant face. Mockery towards God and 
the world, dissatisfaction with one’s self and everything else, prepara- 
tion for suicide resound from this key. 

“ & flat minor—triumph in difficulties, free breathing on surmounted 
heights, the vibrations of a soul which has bravely struggled and 
finally conquered, lie in every application (applikatur?) of this key. 
FE flat minor—sensations of vague terror, of the deepest oppression of 
the soul, of brooding despair, of the blackest melancholy, the darkest 
state of tho mind. Every dread, every apprehension of the shudder- 
ing heart breathes from the chord of E flat minor. If ghosts could 
speak, they would speak in this key. B major—strongly coloured, 
expressive of wild passions, composed of the most glaring colours, 
Anger, rage, jealousy, fury, despair, and every freezing sensation of the 
heart lie within its realm. G@ sharp minor—moroseness, a heart heavy 
to suffocation, lamentation, sighing itself out in the double sharp; 
violent struggles, in a word, all that costs sorrow and trouble is the 
colouring of this key. 2 major—shouts of joy, laughing pleasure, 
and yet not quite the fullest enjoyment, lie in this key. C sharp minor 
—the pains of joy, intimate communion with God, our best friend, or 
the companion of our life; sighs of the most unsatisfied friendship and 
love lic in the compass of this key. 

“A major—this key contains declarations of innocent love, content- 
ment with one’s situation; the hope of meeting again on parting 

with a loved one; youthful cheerfulness and trust in God. F' sharp 
minov—a gloomy key; it tugs at passion like an ill-natured dog at a 
garment; grumbling and muttering are its lanouage. It seems almost 
as if it felt uncomfortable in its situation. Hence it is ever longing 
for the repose of A major, or for the triumphant happiness of D 
major. D imajor—the key of triumph, of hallelujahs, of war-cries, of 
shouts of victory, Hence, all inviting symphonies, marches festival 
songs, and jubilant choruses, are set in this key. B iminor is, as it 
en se me of sige gee for destiny and resignation to Divine 

ovidence; therefore its lament is 4 i ci 
out into offensive grumbling or whine” ee soso na ra 
( Hensive | ling g. pplication of this key 
is pretty difliculf, in all instruments; hence we find but few pieces 
which are exclusively written in it. @ major—everything in the style 
of rural idyls or eclogues, every quiet and satisfied ‘passion, all tender 
thanks for sincere friendship and faithful love; in a word, every gentle 
and peaceful emotion of the heart can be admirably expressed in this 
key. It is to be regretted that, on account of its apparent facility, it 
is much neglected at the present day. Modern writers do not con- 
sider that, in reality, there are no difficult and easy keys; but that 
these apparent difficulties and facilities depend alone on the composer. 
E minor—this key speaks of naive, feminine, innocent declarations of 
love; of complaint without murmuring; sighs accompanied by few 
—- of hope, whose near fulfilment lies in the purest bliss, resolving 

major. As it has, by nature, but one colour, it might be com- 
pared to a young girl, clad in white, with a bow of rose-coloured ribbon 











inher bosom. From this key we once more return, with inexpressible 
grace, to the fundamental key of C, in which the heart and the ear find 
the most perfect satisfaction.” 


[The whole of which, we trust, the reader may estimate at its 
exact value.—Epb. M. W. 


AFTER A STORM COMES A CALM. 
(From the Birmingham Journal.) 


IN the present dearth of musical novelty and excitement which gene- 
rally accompanies this season of the year, it is difficult to find anything 
wherewith to interest our musical readers. Locally we expect this 
dulness, on the principle of the old adage, “ After a storm comes a 
calm.” We have just had our feast, and now must be content to 
endure its reaction in the shape of an unusual quietude. In vain 
every one turns to London, where, according to general supposition, 
everything may be found when wanted. There things are just aa flat 
and dull as at home. The opera houses are closed ; the professors are 
taking the ease or the hardships of a continental tour; and managers 
are amusing the public with a promising bill of what is to come. For- 
tunately, to fill up the gap, there has been a series of provincial 
festivals, which may be said to have kept the musical world on its axis. 
Hereford led off, Birmingham followed suit, and Leeds took up the 
key-note. Of the latter it is our purpose to speak now. Musical 
people were somewhat startled when there was an announcement put 
forth that Leeds was going to give a Festival that would eclipse any- 
thing and everything that had gone before it,—something that would 
annihilate Birmingham, completely shut up Bradford, and make the 
Three Choirs regret that they had ever given a Festival. Royalty 
was to inaugurate it—a new room, a new organ, new everything, were 
to add to its attraction—and all the most talented artistes of the day 
were to be engaged. The meeting took place last week, and its suc- 
cess has satisfied all moderate-minded and sensible persons. It was 
not to be expected that a festival could be got up by inexperienced 
hands without their being a little at fault somewhere. However, 
at Leeds everything was as complete as its best friends could have 
wished. It is true the programmes were not so well laid out as they 
might have been; a more judicious selection might have been made, 
and it might certainly have been better put together than it was. Pieces 
were made to follow each other, which, instead of heightening the effect, 
were from their peenliar nature and arrangement quite the reverse in 
their influence. Of the performances nothing short of success could be 
anticipated. With twenty principals, the Philharmonic band, and no 
less a person than Dr. Bennett for a conductor, what else could be 
looked forward to? Leeds has tried her best to get up a Festival that 
will rival or rather beat Bradford, and in future it will be Bradford 
versus Leeds, Leeds versus Bradford; the one will try to out-do the 
other. Which will ultimately be the great Festival of Yorkshire, the 
future must determine. We have considerable sympathy with the 
Bradford folks. ‘They have had some excellent music meetings, and 
their chorus has become celebrated. It is in this latter element that 
provincialists have most to do with these festivals, The band is never 
local, and the principal singers are the produce of the Metropolis; so 
the chorus is left to vindicate the musical ability and taste of the 
place. Whether Leeds will get as good a choir as Bradford it is im- 
possible to say; the voices at its command are spoken of as being of 
excellent quality, their only fault last week being a want of better 
balancing. Between the two towns, York seem likely to be forgotten. 
So little is said about it and so little done at it, with its beautiful 
minster and grand organ, that it is a wonder the inhabitants have 
managed to keep it the musical capital in the country. York used to 
be thought more of in the days of Neukémm, but lately it has sunk 
into quietude, and gives way to the more enterprising spirit of its 
neighbours. If they mean to make the Leeds Festival periodical, 
Yorkshire will be well off in a musical point of view. One thing has 
been done which must call forth the praise of all true lovers of English 
music. At Leeds they brought out Ur. Bennett’s new cantata, the 
“ May Queen,” which has justified the highest expectations formed of 
it. All who know Dr. Bennett’s works must admit his genius, confess 
his wonderful ability, and regret that he does not write more. He is 
said to be quite indifferent to a composer's honours, and cares little 
about exercising his talent in this direction. Be this as it may, it is 
certain he can write if he likes, and it is a pity he does not write more. 
His “ May Queen” is said to be the best musical composition of the 
day, anda work of considerable magnitude. It is full of beauty, and 
replete with meaning, and has raised Dr. Bennett’s reputation as a 
composer. Proud as we are of our Festival, because it has been the 
means of bringing to the word the greatest production of the present 
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age, we cannot help regretting it has not had the honour of bringing 
out this work of Dr. Bennett. That there was plenty of room for it 
there is no denying; that it would have been an attraction is likewise 
true, Ifthere were any circumstance to prevent its production we are 
unaware of them. In times gone by, managers of concerts, and com- 
mittees of festivals, were somewhat tardy in bringing out new works of 
English composers; but this feeling is happily dying away, and the 
effort now seems to be as to who can get the best new thing to bring 
out. This is a step in the right direction. It is an inducement and 
encouragement for those who can write to do so, and will doubtless 
ultimately lead to a school of English art. Hitherto our native com- 
posers have been sadly neglected, and consequently few take the 
trouble to write, when they are conscious the fruits of their labour will 
never be heard. 








Mrs. Howarp Pavr announces her benefit at the Egyptian 
Hall, on Thursday, Sept. 30, under distinguished patronage. 
Among other promised novelties Mr. Paul will give a new cha- 
racter, that of a vegetarian, and the fair bénéficiaire will give 
“ Come into the garden, Maud,” in imitation of a popular tenor, 
the likeness to whose voice is said to be extraordinary. 





Ha.irax.—The first annual meeting of the Glee and Madrigal 
Society took place on Tuesday evening, the 14th inst., at the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, Mr. George Jackson occupying the chair. 
The accounts of the treasurer were audited, and the finances 
found to be in a satisfactory condition. The officers for the 
ensuing year were then elected, and are as follows:—President, 
W. I. Holdsworth, Esq.; vice-president, Mr. George Jackson; 
treasurer, Mr. Joseph Keighley; secretaries, Messrs. W. Foster 
and S. Wainhouse; conductor, Mr. R. S Burton; committee, 
Messrs. S. Pollit, E. B. Keighley, E. J. Foster, W. Greenwood, 
J. Sunderland, W. Dennis, and J. S. Bates. Thanks were given 
to the gentlemen who had served in office during the first year 
of the society’s existence, and who had been the meaus of 
establishing the society on sound and thoroughly respectable 
grounds. It was resolved that the practices should be resumed 
on Monday evening, the meeting place tu be the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, as heretofore, the meetings to be held weekly, in order that 
the subscribers may be furnished with a concert next month. 
After business had been transacted, a number of glees were ex- 
ceedingly well sung, thus rendering the whole affair one of a 
very gratifying character.—Halifar Guardian, Sept. 18. 





RistoRt AND Revotvtion.—The Paris correspondent of the 
Globe, writing on Sunday evening, says:—I spoke of Ristori’s 
triumphant progress through Italian capitals as the representa- 
tive of the heroine Juditta. That progress has now been stopped 
by the Austrian police. Her last display was at Venice, and 
when she broke forth into the grand passage, “Tell your children 
that they inherit from us a country, and the land that God gave 
them let them clear of all hostile invaders!” the cries of encore 
were so terrific, and the counter-shouting of Austrian officers 
from the boxes, that Ristori was forced off the stage, and a serious 
scuffle took place between her champions and the police, which 
ended in a proclamation against any further revival of the 
widow of Bethulia who dispatched Holophernes and scattered 
the Assyrians. 





Paris—(From our own Correspondent.)\—Mad. Ferraris, the 
celebrated danseuse, has taken leave of the Parisian public, and 
is by this time en route for St. Petersburgh. She bade her 
adieux on Wednesday, the 15th—at the Grand-Opéra, of course 
—in the favourite ballet, Sacountala, and was féted and ap- 

lauded to the skies. Mademoiselle Zina Richard, the charm- 
ing artist who has proved so acceptable a successor to 
Fanny Cerito at the Royal Italian Opera, will succeed Madame 
Ferraris in Sacountala, Before this reaches the eyes of your 
subscribers Mad. Rosati will have made herrentrée in the Corsaire. 
The opening of the ThéAtre-Italien is announced for Saturday, 
the 2nd of October. The season will extend, as it did last year, 
to seven months, in order, it is said, to afford Sig. Tamberlik an 
opportunity of giving several representations after his return 


| from the St. Petersburgh campaign. Madame Penco has 
arrived, and will appear on the opening night. How comes 
it, may I ask, that this very clever artist has not found 
her way to London? With deference to Messrs. Lumley 
and Gye, I think she might be placed in the Haymarket or 
Bow-street. At which of the great houses I leave the managers 
to settle between them. The Zoreador has been revived at the 
Opéra-Comique. M. Troy succeeds M. Battaille in the character 
of Belflor, and Madlle. Lefébvre tc Madame Ugalde in that of 
Coraline. ‘The revival was successful, and the new sustainers 
of the parts of Belflor and Coraline were received with much 
favour. The triumphs of Madame Cabel, however, in La Part 
du Diable have not been interfered with. The fascinations 
and exquisite singing of the charming artist, coupled with 
Auber’s sparkling music, attracts crowds to the Opéra-Comique 
nightly. 

Ricoarp WacyeEr leaves Zurich, where he has hitherto re- 
sided, and proceeds to Venice, where he contemplates residing 
for a long period. The report that he had obtained the Em- 
peror’s permission to visit Vienna has not been confirmed. 








MENDELSSOHN’S SYMPHONY IN A MINOR. 
(From The Birmingham Journal.) 


So much has been written about this admirable work, in 
which genius and the most accomplished musicianship have 
united in giving birth to a chef d’auvre, that to attempt a new 
description of its character, a new analysis of its design, or a 
new panegyric of its innumerable beauties, would be altogether 
unnecessary. Suffice it, the symphony in A minor, about which 
Mendelssohn had long been engaged, was first publicly performed 
at the “Gewandhaus” Concerts, in Leipzic, on the 13th March, 
1842, under the direction of the composer. In the summer of 
the same year it was played at the London Philharmonic concerts, 
again under the direction of the composer. On both occasions 
its success was triumphant. Since that time its popularity has 
continually augmented, and its fame has long been established, 
in the new as well as in the old world. This work at once 
placed Mendelssohn by the side of Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven, as a composer of symphonies. His concert overtures 
had already shown his very high capabilities in the art of 
orchestral writing ; but, as the symphony is the largest form, so 
it brings and merits the largest honours. The symphony in A 
minor has been named the “Scotch Symphony,” because the 
principal ideas were first suggested to the author by the romaatic 
scenery of Scotland, and certain incidents of Scottish life wit- 
nessed during a tour which he always remembered with delight. 
To the same tour we are indebted for the overture to the “ Isles 
of Fingal.” Some German critics (the late Robert Schumann 
among the rest,) confounded the “Scotch Symphony,” when first 
performed at Leipzic, with the symphony in A major; generally 
known (for reasons similar to those already stated) as the “Italian 
Symphony,” and proclaimed that “southerninfiuences wereclearly 
traceable throughout.”* It was well known that Mendelssohn 
had presented the London Philharmonic Society with a sym- 
phony in A, just after his return from Rome ; and the Leipzic 
quidnunes, when the symphony in A minor was first brought out, 
concluded that this must be the identical one ; and so discovered 
all those “southern influences,” of which Mendelssohn in his 
“northern” rambles had been quite unconscious. But such 
misconceptions are not at all singular with the “esthetic” style 
of criticism that has for some time prevailed in Vaterland. 
What must the Leipzic reviewers have felt when the “A major,” 
the genuine Italian Symphony, with its sal¢arello, so instinct 
with Italian colour and the bustle of Italian carnivals, was first 
performed for their edification at the Gewandhaus? Perhaps 
they now revenged themselves by the discovery that northern 
“influences were clearly traceable throughout”—which would 
not have been a bit more absurd than the other. 





* Lampedi, one of Mendelssohn’s insufficient biographers, declares, 





with much xaiveté, that he cannot agree in this criticism. 























































MUSIC FOR VIOLIN 











In Twenty-four Numbers, One Shilling each, 


‘POPULAR RECREATIONS FOR THE VIOLIN.’ 


A COLLECTION OF POPULAR OPERATIC MELODIES FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, 


ARRANGED BY GEORGE CASE. 


ada 


1. ROBERT, TOI QUE J’ — oe ; » Robert le Diable 
2. QUAND JE QUITTAIS ° bs ee oe ditto 
8. NOBIL SIGNOR ee oe oe oe .» Huguenots 
4. NO CASO EGUAL .. ee ~ a =e ditto 
5. VA PENSIERO oe oo ve Nabucco 

6. ERNANI INVOL AMT oe a $0 +. Ernani 

7. TUTTO E SPREZZO . oe - ee ee ditto 

8 LA MIA LETIZIA .. a6 oe Lombardi 
9. LA DONNA E MOBILE oe oe oe -. Rigoletto 
10. EILSOL DEL ANIMA oe ee ee oe ditto 
11. QUESTA O QUELLA.. oe oe oe ee ditto 
12. BELLA FIGLIA oe oe ve oe ditto 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


INTRODUCTION AND GALOP RIGOLETTO.. Rigoletto 
ik MISERERE—AH! CHE LA hens TE . . Trovatore 
5. 1L BALEN DEL SUO ee ditto 


16. SI LA STANCHEZZA Lome mise, 1) tae 
17, MERCI, JEUNES AMIES .. 3.) 3. e 


1s. AMI LE CQ@UR D’HELENE oe ee ee ditto 
19. JOUR D'IVRESSE oe oe ee oe ditto 
20. LIBIAMO, BRINDISI oe ee oe .. Traviata 
21. PARIGI O CARA oe oe ee oe ee ditto 
22. DI PROVENZA oe oe ee o ve ditto 
23. AH! FORSE E LUI .. ee es ee oe ditto 
24. SEMPRE LIBERA ., oe ee oe ee ditto 


AND PIANO. 


; ditto 
- Les Vépres Siciliennes 











“BOOSEY? S REPERTOIRE,” 


CONTAINING SELECTIONS FROM MODERN OPERAS, ETC. 


ARRANGED BY FRANZ 
LA SONNAMBULA :— s. d. 


1. Come per me—Care * etl we oh e . eo 3 0 
2. Vi ravviso—Tu non sai oe oe ee oo =  & 0 
3. Tutto @ sciolto—Ah! perche non és oe oe ee oe oan 8 
4. Prendi |’ anel ti dono eb ee oe ee a: + 
5. Ah! fosco cielo—Ah ! non giunge.. se oe oo af - 38 0 
6. Son geloso—Tutto2 gioja .. oe ee a 3 0 
on i DI CHAMOUNI :— 

7. Cara luoghi—O luce di quest’ anima oe oe oe « 8 0 
8. E la voce—Ah ! consolarmi .. a oe oo es ee - 8 0 
9. Ah bel destin—Di tu pene .. oe 3.0 





CHARLES” DE BERIOT’S | ~ COMPOSITIONS. 


BOZEN AND OTHERS. 


ERNANI 
10. reas, involami . ee oe oe 
11. Solingo errante—Infelice—Vi iva Augusto, &e. ee ee 
12. Come rugiada al cespito .. oe ee ee 

L. GORDIGIANI :— 
13. Three celebrated Songs... oe ee ee ee 


14. Second Selection of do. - oe oe oe oe eo 


RIGOLETTO :— 


15. Introduction—Questa o quella—Tutto  gioja—Ballata, &c. 
+5 FE il sol dell’ anima—Caro nome—2Zitti, Zitti—Deh non parla 
. Parmi veder—La donna @ mobile—Bella figlia es “e 
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Ast Air varied, in D major, with Piano, Op.1.. oe oe oe ced 4 1st Concerto, with acc, of Piano e os 
2nd do., with Variations in do, with do., Op 2 4 0 t The ene parts may ho had separately. 

t§t Corrected, impraved, and fingered by the Author.” 2nd do. with ace. of do oo . . 
8rd do, varied, in E, 4 Sharps, with do., Op. ee a The samo, with Orchestre. . oe sa 

t§t Corrected, improved, and Daand by’ the Author. | ‘rhe Andante and Rondo Russe from above, with do. eo oe oe 
4th do. or Air Montagnard, in B flat, with en with do., ae ite 5 4 0 | 3rd Concerto, with do. .. ee a oe oe a .- 
5th do. varied, in A, with do. , Op. 12 : oe - 40 4th do., with do., Op. 46 
6th do. in E, with do., Op. 9 .. . ae oe oe se oe oa ee Le Tremolo : Caprice sur un Th 1éme “de Beethov. en, avec accompagnement 
7th do. in E, with do. .. ee oe . 5 0 d’Orchestre ou de Piano~—With Piano oe oe oe ee oe 
8th do. in D, with do. .. én < > * 5 0 Orchestre parts .. . 
9th do. with do., Op. 32.. oe oe ° 6 0 And LA BARRE, Grand Duet on Most in Egito, for Harp and ‘Violin . 
6 Etudes on Caprices .. ee oe 7 0 | And BENEDICT, Recollections of La Sonnambula, for Piano and Violin .. 











CHARLES DE BERIOT’S DUETS, ETC. 


Liv. 1, 
With LABARRE, Fantaisie sur le cheur des 








IMPORTED BY BOOSEY AND SONS. 


15. 


d. | Liv. 
| With OSBORNE. Variations de concert sur un 





d. | 
| With OSBORNE 
0 


Crapeaux du Sitg gh = wrinuthe 3 6) motif de )’Ambassz “go ae os 
AV. 2 | 
— — Fantaisie sur = motifs de Moise 8 6) — — Duobrillant sa un théme ori iginal .. 6 0 - 
— — Souvenirs de ls Miuotte de Portici 38 6: — BRNEDICT. F: anise brillante sur des 
= 4, motifs de Norma . oe 50, — 
_ OSBORNE, Fantaisie sur des motifs du Liv. 18. 
Comte Ory . ‘é ~« BD — OSBORNE. Duo brillant sur des motifs 
Liv. 5. | du Domino noir ae : 5 0 m= 
— — Variations brillantes en Ré, dédiées 3 Liv. 19. 
la Reine des P: ays-Bas o° oe ree Ya | — WOLFF. Grand + Bon brillant sur des | 
Liv, motifs d: Robert le diable  .. a we TO _ 
— — Grandes ON dd en La mineur, | Liv, 20. | 
dédiées & Mad. = ; e» 5 0) — — Duo brillant sur des motifs de Zanctta 6 0) 
iv. 7. Jv. 21. { — 
-— — Fantaisie brilliante sur des motifs de — — Grand Duo brillant sur des motifs des 
Guillaume Tell . . * ¥ % Diamants de la Couronne a 8 0 
adv. 22, {; — 
— BENEDICT. -, brill lant sur des motifs — THALBERG. Grand Duo brillant sur des | 
de la § hs 7 0 | moiifs d.s Huguenots me Re ae 
Liv. 23. _- 
— — Duo brillant en Mi -b, dédié } Mad, — BENEDICT. Le fruit ‘de l'étude, 6 Duos 
Bertin de Vaux .. KS aie ae O01 faciles e¢ brillants sur des mélodies cé bres, 
Liv. 10. en 2 Suites. lyre Suite oe oe o 56 0 _ 
— OSBORNE. Fantaisie brillante sur des Liv. 24, 
motifs du Préaux Cleres ., 5 0 — — Idem, 2me. Suite. a < oe ee 
Liv. 11. H Liv. 30, 1 ees 
— SCHOBERLECHNER. Duo brillant sur | -— DLABARRE. ler. duettino sur Je Stabat | 
des motifs de |’E) ¥ red’Amore, 6 0 Mater de Rossini ee ee “s » 8 6) 
Liv. 12. Liv. ; — 
— OSBORNE. Duo brill ant sur des motifs | — = 2nd. duettino nsf ie Stabat Mater .. 8 6 
des Puritains .. oe eo 8 0 v, 32. 
‘ Liv. 13. — BENEDICT. Le "tombe 6 Duos non a, 
— — Ir. Nocturne sur les Soirées musicales ogee , sur des motifsfavoris. En 2Suites, | 
de Rossini + ce so a oe ler, Suite . > es ees 
“Liv, 14, | -— — Idem, Qnde, Suite” 5 0 
— — 2d. Nocturne sur les Soirées eee | -= Grand Duo sur des motifs de la Part 
de Rossini ne 4 0 du Diable aa 5 01 


BOOSEY AN D SONS’ 


Musical Lit Library, O4 a — 28, Holles Street, Oxford-stree 


Liv. 47. 8. d. 
Second grand Duo sur des 
motifs de Guillaume Tell .. as aw 80 


Liv. 48. 

WOLFF. Duo brillant sur des motifs * 

la Sir’ne .. Z ee oe 5 0 
‘Liv . 49, 

OSBORNE. Duo brillant sur des ania 

du Barbier de Séville .. oe ee 6 0 
Liv. 50. 


— Grand Duo brillant sur des motifs de 
la Gazza Ladra .. <8 ow 6.0 
Liv yon: 
WOLFF. Grand ine brillant sur des notifs 
de Ja Donna del lago (Robert Bruce) o 6 0 
iv, 52, 
— Grand Duo brillant sur des motifs de 


la Muette de Portici .. eo ee « 6 0 
iv. 53. 

— Duo brillant sur des motifs de 

Haydée .. ° oe - 6 0 
“Liv 

— Duo brillant sur "a motifs du Val 

d’Andorre oe ‘ oe « 5 0 
Liv. 56. 

OSBORNE. Duo — sur des motifs 

dela Favorite .. ve ee o 40 


Liv. 
— Duo brillant sur ies motifs de la Cene- 
rentola .. - oe ee ee eo @ 0 


Liv. 53. 
— Duo eames: ‘sur des amas da 
Pirate .. ee oe 6.6 


— Duo brillant an sa motifs du Caid .. 4 0 


Liv. 60. 
— Duobrillantsur des motifs de L’Enfant 
prodigue.. oe ee oo ee oe 













1. La Sonnambula, Bellini 


3. Norma, Beilini 
5. Lucia di 
Donizetti 


2. Lucrezia Borgia, Donizetti 


Lammermoor, 


4. Elisire d’Amore, Donizetti 


6. E 


Wrenn 


SOLOS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


COMPLETE OPERAS FOR THE VIOLIN. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


rnani, Verdi 


7. Mass aniello, Auber 


9.1 





8. Don Pasquale, Donizetti 


Puritani, Bellini 











Land "—Balfe 








1. La Traviata — Panialon— 
2. Ditto LEté {Laurent 
3. Ditto Poule 
4. Ditto Trenise 
5. Ditto Finale 
6. The Summer Flowers’ Valso—Tiuney 
7. Ditto Second Set 
8. The Aurora Valse, First Figure— 
9. Ditto Second Figure [Labitzky | ¢ 
10. Ditto Third Fi.ure 
11. Ditto Fourth Figure 
12. The Bulgarian Polka—Montagne 
13. The Malakoff Galop—Laurent 
14, Linda di ChamouniQuadrille hate on | é 
15. Ditto L'Eté [D’Albert 
16. Ditto  Poule 
17. Ditto Trenise 
18. Ditto —_ Finale 
19. Feneila Valse. First Figure—Tinney 
20. Ditto Second Figure 
21. Deutsche-Lust Valse. First Figure— 
22. Ditto Second Figure {Strauss 
23. Ditto Third Figure 
24. Kénigsberg Polka—C. M. 
25, Serenade Quadrille, No. 1, “Happiest | 
| 


"ONE HUNDRED OPERATIC A AIRS FOR 


Libiamo .. La Traviata Verdi 
Ah forse 8 lui oe ”» ” 
Sempre libera oe » ” 
Parigi, o cara ” ” 
Ah! gran Dio ee ” ”» 
Tacea la notte .. IlTrovatore ,, 
Di tale amor - is ‘a 
Stride lavampa .. as ‘i 
Perigliarti ancor .. ” ‘ 
Tl balen a ee ” ” 


Di quella pira ee 
Miserere. D’un alma © 
Ah! che la morte .. 


Questa o quella .. Rigoletto 
EF’ il sol dell’ anima ” 
La donna é mobile 9 
Ernani! involami. Ernani 


Tutto 8 sprezzo 
Come per mo 


Sovra il sen. oe ” 
Vi ravviso . pa 
Tu non sai .. oe 


D’ un pensiero 
Tutto @ sciolto 
Ah! perch® - 





”» 
»” | 
»” 


10. Les Huguenots, Meyerbeer | 15. 
11. Il Barbiere, Rossini 
12. Don Juan, Mozart 
13. Il Trovatore, Verdi 
14. The Bohemian Girl, Balfe 





| 18. 


La Traviata, Verdi 
16. Rigoletto, Verdi 
17. Maritana, Wallace 

Le Prophéte, Meyerbeer 








19. La Fille du Régiment, 
Donizetti 

20. Luisa Miller, Verdi 

21. Martha, Flotow 








ONE HUNDRED DANCES FOR THE VIOLIN. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING COMPLETE. 


the place” —Balfe 





. Serenade Quadrille. 


No. 2, ‘This is | 51. Ernani Quadrille. 


<) 





Finale—Jullien 
52. Marguerite Polka—Henri Laurent 


77. OpheliaValse. Second Figure-Wagner 
78. Ethel Newcome Valse. First Figure 





27. Ditto No. 3, ‘‘Good night, Beloved!” | 53. Vilikiu’s Valse. First Figure—Laurent} 79.'Ditto Second Fi Laurent 
28. Ditto No. 4, ‘“TheVillageBlacksmith” | 54. Ditto Second Figure 80. La Gassier Valse—L. Venzano 

29. Ditto No. 5, ‘The First Kiss” 55. RigolettoValse. First Figure—Laurent|} 81. Annen Polka—Strauss 

30. La Traviata Valse. [First Figure—| 56. Ditto Second Figure $2, Galop des Guides—H. Laurent 

81. Ditto Second Figuro [Montagne] 57. Ditto Third Figure 83. St. Patrick’s Quadrille. Pantalon—~ 
82. Ditto Third Figure 58. The Queen’s Schoitische—Danielle 84. Ditto L’Eté Laurent 
33. Ditto Fourth Figure 59. The Argyll Galop—Laurent 85. Ditto Poule s 

34. Ditto Fifth Figure 60. The Amina Quadrille, Pantalon—| 86. Ditto  Trenise 

35. La Varsoviana—Henri Laurent 61. Ditto L'Eté [Tinney] 87. Ditto Finale 

36. Rigoletto Quadrille, Pantalon-Tinney | 62. Ditto  Poule 88. Dreams on the Ocean Valse. First 
37. Ditto = L'Eté 63. Ditto ‘Trenise Figure—Gung’l 

38. Ditto Poule 64. Ditto Finale 89. Ditto Second Figure 

89. Ditto Trenise 65. Sylvan Valse. First Figure—Tinney 90. Ditto Third Figure 

40. Ditto Finale 66. Ditto Second Figure 91. Italie Polka—Gavioli 

41. Spring Flowers’ Valso. First Figure—| 67. The Isabella Valse. First Figure—A.} 92. Bride of Lammermoor Quadrille. 
42. Ditto Second Figure [Tinney | 68. Ditto Second Figure [Mellon Pantalon—Tinney 

43. Die Elfen Waltzer. First Figure—La- | 69. Ditto Third Figure 93. Ditto L’Eté 

44. Ditto Second Figure [bitzky | 70. The Enchantress Polka—Juliano 94. Ditto Poule 

45. Ditto Third Figure 71. Second Set of Lancers No. 1—Lau-| 95. Ditto Trenise 

46. Olga Mazurka--Goria 72. Ditto No. 2 {rent|] 96. Ditto Finale 

47. Ernani Quadrille. Pantalon—Jullicn | 73. Ditto No. 3 97. Dojia Sabine Valse Espagnol-Henrion 
48. Ditto L’Eté 74. Ditto No.4 98. The Piccolomini Valse—A. Wagner 
49. Ditto Poule 75. Ditto No. 5 99. The Maud Valse—H. Laurent 

50. Ditto Trenise 76. ee . Vi alse. First Fi ig gure—We gner!100. The Nightingale Polka— Wallerstein 





. Sonnambula, Bellini| Fra pocoame .. 











Come into the garden, Maud... 
»» Lover 


The low-backed car 


I remember the house. -»Massett 
Old folks at home . Craven 
Old dog Tray .. -- Foster 
Will you love methen as now..Anon 
The green trees w _— . Balfe 
Minnie Grey . Craven 


The Banks of Allan W ater 
Sally Sally, . : 
My Mary Ann .. ee 
Who shall be fairest? 

My heart ’s on the Rhine 


Good night! beloved Balfo 
"T'were vain to tell . 

Oft in the stilly night . .. Moore 
Chide no more .. ee .. Linley 
Sweet stars te +e . Guglielmo 
The Reefer .-Rockstro | 
Had La heart for falsehood ..Moore 
This is the place oe Balfo 


Molly Bawn 


Home! sweet Home .. re 
-. Mackay 


The Rose's Errand 
Bobbing around 


oe - 


* * The Songs, which are the copyright of Messrs. Duff and Hodgson, are inserted by arrangement with those gentlemen ; 


.. Lover 

..- American 
.. Mori 

. Speyer 


.- Lover 


Balfe 


Swiss 





-American 











Lucrezia Donizetti 


” 
” 


»” 
” 


” 


oo Mi aganiello Auber 


” 
” 


ll Barbicre Rossini 


Mozart 


” 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

Ah! non credea .. Sonnambula, Bellini| Guai! se tisfug ugEe - 

Ab! non giunge .. * a Tufelice ! ée pa 

Casta Diva .. 4s Norma is Il segreto .. ” 

Ah! bellaa me ritorna i a M’ odi, ah! m’ odi! 

Deh con te.. 99 pe Della crudele . L'Elisire ‘Amore 
Mira, o Norma ee 2 ” Esulti pur la barbs ra 90 

Sf fino all’ ore ry ‘- a Io son ricco.. ee ”» 

Qual cor tradisti .. g Quanto amore “a pe 

La luna, ilsol, le stelle, Puritani ve Una furtiva lagrima »” 
| A te, o cara + Ke Com @ gentil . Don Pasa ale ,, 
Son vernin .- ” » Tornami a dir ee 
|Suonilatromba .) ; 7 La wiurale lu Gutty questo 

Vioni f:X queste braccie a ca Guaracha 

Torna, torna ae Lucia Donizetti| Amis, la matinée .. ce 

Sulla tomba F ° 2 Du pauvreseulamifidéle ,, 

| Verrannoa te sul’ aure ee oe Voyez duhaut .. 

Se tradirmi tu potrai ”» os Una voce poco fa .. 

| Spargi d’ amaro ” i Io sono docile fa 

Ps te Zitti, zitti .. oe 2 

Di tue spiegasti ee ad Finale ie 

Senti, la danza Lucrezia * Giovinette, che fate Don Juan 

Com’ 2 bella Pan 8 1a ci darem * 

8. voli il primo ° 13 a Finché dal vino pi 

Di pescatore ignobile is a Batti, batti.. o 

Ama tua madre .. Deh vieni .. ee 


“ONE HUNDRED ‘BALLADS FOR THE ‘VIOLIN, 


Philip the Falconer 
Reaper and Flowers 
The Rustic Gate 


Troika (Russian Driver’s Song)Edw. ards 


I do not watch alone 
The Land of the West . 
Kate Kearney 


The Meeting of the Waters 


The Moonlit Sea... 
A Thousand a Year 


'Twas within a mile . 


The First Kiss .. 
Those dear old times 


The winds are hushed to rest. .Campan: a 
O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me Carter 


The Happiest Land 
I’m rot myself at all 
The Ivy green . 
The Scenes of Home 
Oh? whistle, 
Pray Goody (Midas) 
What will you do, love 
Beautiful Star 


The Summer bloom hath passed Hay 


The Nun’s Prayer 


and I’ll come 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


«Loder The Arrow and the Song ..-Balfe 
.- Balfe Farewell, my trim-built wherry Dibdin 
. Mori The Green Bushes . Scotch 
A Young Lady’s ‘* No” . Anon 
-Fricker | Polly, won’t you try me? oh !,, American 
.. Lover I'm afloat . s ° . Russell 
..Morgan Widow Mackree ae ee .. Lover 
- Moore The Thorn ? . Shield 
.. Prout Bonnie Prince Che arlie . -. Scotch 
.-Millard When the swallows - Abt 
. Scotch Forgive and forget .. Lover 
. Balfe The Bay of Biscay .- Davy 
..Faithful | Annie of Tharaw ee ..Balfe 
Wapping Old Stairs .. Percy 
Wait forthe Waggon .. . American 
-Balfe A Soldiers Life (Bohem, Girl). . Balfe 
‘MLover I dreamt that I dwelt (do.) we 
.. Russel The heart bowed down (do » 9 
. Balfe When other lips (do.) . pe 
. Scotch The fair land of Poland (do ee 
--Dr Arne | Yes! let melike a soldier fall. “Wallace 
.. Lover Inhappy moments(Maritana).. _,, 
-American | Scenes that are brightest(do.).. —;, 


There is a flower (do.) .. 
Too late! too late! 





- Obearthir 


: ooh atte 2D 








“THE VIOLIN. 


Mozart 
‘ “Huguenots Meyerbeer 


Vedrai, carino «+» Don Juan 
Il mio tesoro 
Piff! Paff! .. 
Une dame noble 
Rataplan 


oe »” ” 
Della mossa. . .. Prophate pe 
Unimpero pit .. ”» 
Air de Ballet oe » ” 
Marche Triomphale ” ” 
Beviam, ehe tutte ” ” 
Turn on, old Time.. Maritani Wallace 
Yes! let melikeasoldier ,, - 
In bappy moments ” * 
There is a flower .. pa 


Scenes that are brightest Pe 
Gipsy Chorus - Bohemian Girl, Balfe 





Galop ee 
I dreamt that I dwelt a = 
The heart bowed down ie te 
When other lips .. An pe 
Through the world pa a 
Huppyandlightofheart  ,, »» 
The fair land of Poland = ® 
Let not the heart .. ” ” 
Oh ! what full delight ” ” 
Sally in our alley ae --Carey 
My boy, Tammy.. ee . Scotch 
Fair shines the Moon .. .. Verdi 
The first Violet .. Mendelssohn 
The Ancel’s Whisper . Lover 


Britannia, the pride of the ocean 

The Minstrel Boy oore 
Phebe, dearest ! tell, oh! tell me Hatton 
Willie, we have missed - . Foster 
Tyrolienne ‘ . .]Haas 
Oh! Summer Night ee -- Donizetti 
The Standard Bearer ..  Lindpaintner 
When the Moon on the Lake .. Massett 
Jock o’ Hazelden . Scotch 
Trot, Trot ..Kucken 
Am I not fondly ‘thine own? .. Himmel 


Where the bee sucks --Dr Arne 
I'll look for thee, Mary -.Massett 

Sweet love, arise ee .-Henrion 
Hearts of Oak ..Dr. Arne 


Five mouths ago «. Balfe 
In the eye, the heart doth avwel ‘Abt 


The Hazel Dell .. a Worzel 
Hunting tower .. ee ""Seoteh 
Farewell, but whenever .. Moore 


the Songs from ‘‘The Bohemian Girl” 


and “ Maritana” are extracted from the Complete Editions of those Operas , scameans for the “Violin by pea rmission of Messrs. Chappell, and Cramer, Beale, & Co. 



















ALSO, 


BOOSEY’S VIOLIN JOURNAL. 





Containing Two Hundred and Fifty Operatic Airs, Songs, Dances, &c., in Ten Numbers, 1s. 6d, each, or, complete, price 12s. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, 
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mar 


N EW MUSIC for violin, flute, cornet, concertina, har- 
monium, and string, brass, and reed bands. A catalogue to be had gratis 
on application to Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 





EW ITALIAN SONGS.—“ II] Mattino” and ‘‘La mia 

picta,” by Guglielmo, price 2s. each. ‘‘Tristezza,” by Campana, 2s. A 

cheap edition of Gordigiani’s fifty most popular songs in one volume, 2ls,— 
Boosey and Sons’, Holles-strect. 





S. PRATTEN’S 100 operatic airs for the flute, price 

@ is. 6d. R.S Pratten’s recreations for the flute and piano, containing the 

most favourite airs from Verdi's operas, &c., 24 Nos, 1s, each.—Boosey and Sons, 
Holles-street, 


ATORDMANN’S TOWER SCENE from “II Trovatore’ 


for the pianoforte, including ‘‘ Ah che la morte,” and the ‘‘Miserere,” 
Fourth edition, price 3s.—Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 











ORDMANN’S “ M’ apparri tutt’ amor,” a brillant and 
popular arrangement of Mario's celebrated song in Martha, as a piece for 
the pianoforte, price 3s.—Boosey aud Sons, Hoiles-strect. 


ALFES NEW SINGING METHOD, price 5s. in- 


cluding sixteen original ballads and songs, with a large selection of valuable 
exercises forming the most attractive elementary work ever offered to the public. 
*4A boon to all students in the divine art.”—Liverpool Mail. “The best work in 
English.”— Welcome Guest. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


x: ] R. GOLLMICK has produced a set of Pianoforte 

pieces, which will be found highly attractive, not only from the beauty of 
the airs, but from the taste and skill with which he hastreatedthem.” Theabove 
is extracted from a critique in the I/lustrated London News, on the Twelve German 
Volkslieder, adapted as popular pieces for the pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 








GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


FREDERICK DENT, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 


TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT, 
And Maker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of Parliament, 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, 


No connection with 33, Cockspur-street, 








REY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints 
cured by F. M. HERRING'S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR AND FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Grey hair 
and baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets Why Hair 
becomes Grey, aud its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Sol by all 
chemists and perfumers of repute. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 
used, This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound aud 
useful in mastication, 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 








N ADAME OURY’S MARTHA, New Grand Fantaisie 

for the Pianoforte, price 4s., uniform with the celebrated fautaisies on 
Trovatore, Traviata, and Rigoletto, by the same composer. Also, just published, 
by Madame Oury, The Bohemian Girl, 3s. ; Oberon, Polka de Salon, 3s.; Robert 
toi que j'aime, 4s. ; Chorus, Luisa Miller, 3s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 





CAMPANA. P 
Astro che splendi candido, Melodia 5 Bh eee rae 
Tristezza, Melodia mr = ee se ep os ee 2 90 
GUGLIELMO. 
Il Mattino, Canzone oe o® oo oe ee oe oe ee so 34 
La mia pieta, Ballata .. os oe ae os > oe ss so 20 





Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
_PTANO may now be seen at the depdt, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principal a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, s» that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness ol 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


IANO MUSIC.—Just published, Serenade of a Venetian 

Gondolier, by L. Drouet (son of the celebrated flautist and composer), 3s. 6d.; 
L’Arpeggio, Theme originale et Etude de Confils, by L. Drouet, fils, 4s. ; Grande 
Valse de Concert, par L. Drouet, cert, 3s.; Les Fétes de Cherbourg, and Le 
Chateau de Blois, Quadrilles, by Leduc, 3s. each ; Polonaise, for 4 hands, by 
Schmitt, 4s. ; Scheenbruun, Polia, by Leduc (new edition), 2s. ; Rhapsodie, op. 81, 
by Spindler, 2s. 6d.; Elfin, Morceau de Salon, op. 71, by Spindler, 2s. 64. ; Le 
Retour du Printemps, by John (de Berlin), 3s.; Valse Elégante, by John (de 
Berlin), 2s. ; &c.. N.B. Lists of Robert Cocks and Co.’s recent musical publica- 
tions gratis and postage free.—Loudon: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burling- 
ton-street, W., and all Music-sellers. 





LAURENT’S NEWEST DANCE MUSIC. 


Miirtha Quadrille .. és oe 
Pe Valse 6 
Luisa Miller —— 


alse oe .- oe os o - - 


. 
- - oe 
. 





Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Hollos-street. 
MAD. OURY'S NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 





Martha, Grand Fantaisie be - we ° 
“ When other lips” Romance, Bohemian Girl ee oe oe oo oe 
Chorus from Luisa Miller oe ee oe oe ee ° 

Robert, toi que j'aime, Robert le Diable.. oe oe 
Grand Fantaisie on Prussian Airs... 
Oberon Polka oe ee oe 
La mia letizia, Transcription. .. 


CoCo eR co Coe 
ococcoc® 


. 
oe o ee - . 
- on . 

oe on « on 





Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 


~NEW MUSIC FOR HARP AND PIANO. 
OBERTHUR. 


s. d. 
MARTHA, Fantaisie sur des motivés de l’opéra ‘ Martha” de Flotow, price 4 0 
Auld Robin Gray .. a os ae oe oe ee ‘ae vs  & G 
O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me ee oe oe oe ee ee o 8 6 
Oh! rest thee, babe ite ba aa e ae ae oe oe coe I 


THOMAS. 


Miserere, and Ah! che la morte, Trovatore.. 
Il balen, and Di tale amor, Trovatore oe - 
Si la stanchezza, and Squilli e cheggi, Trovatore .. ° oe a oe 
D’ amor sull’ alli rosee, and Di quella pira, Trovatore — .. ve ee on 
Un dise ben, Rigoletto .. ee oe oe 

La Sicilienne, Les Vépres Siciliennes .. re +e es ee ee . 


e * on - on 


Ape Pee 
ecoscscfo 





Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 





HE IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E, 
EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exhibited in London in 1844), 
calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. The 
subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from eminent professors :-— 


THE VALE, K1no’s Roap, CuEtsea, 
: March 19th, 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind I have ever heard. 


To Mr. W. E. Evans, 
51, Norfolk-strect, Sheffield. 


Yours very truly, 
ALFRED MELLON. 
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